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A potpourri of parting thoughts and reminiscences from President Elliott, who's clearly 


Still Bullish After All These Years 


T] by Sandy Holland 


| uspend reality, if you will, and imag- 
\ | ine GW without the Marvin Center, 
the Smith Center, the Gelman Li- 
J brary. What if there were no Aca- 
demic Center, no Burns Law Library? Think 
of this as a place with an endowment of 
around $8 million...a place where such ac- 
ademic enrichments as University Professors, 
honors convocations and distinguished al- 
umni scholar seminars are unheard of. Once 
upon a time, GW was such a place. 

Today’s reality, of course, is far different. 
Besides all the buildings and programs men- 
tioned above, among many others, GW today 
can lay claim to an endowment approaching 
$220 million—a figure that places this insti- 
tution among the top | percent nationwide. 
Much of today’s GW was not even a dream 
on Sept. 20, 1965, when Lloyd H. Elliott 
began his tenure as president of The George 
Washington University. 

Not to put too drab a face on it, what 
Lloyd Elliott walked into, besides a univer- 
sity with some good facilities and some 
academic strengths, was a mildly decrepit 
urban campus suffering from a leadership 
gap. The university had made progress under 
Cloyd H. Marvin’s 32-year presidency, but 
in the six years between his retirement and 
Elliott’s election, the university community 
had seen two interim presidencies and the 
sudden death of a promising new president. 
Ground had been lost. 

Compounding these problems, Elliott’s 
imminent arrival was not greeted on the GW 
campus with unanimous rejoicing. Among 
the faculty were those who thought their own 
candidate for the office would have been a 
better selection than Elliott, who then was 
president of the University of Maine. They 
were not quiet in expressing their opposition. 


Words flew, newspaper editorial writers in 
Washington and Maine opined at length, and 4 if turned out that 


to say the situation was tense would be to 
understate it. 

Looking back, Elliott now says, ‘‘I didn’t 
take it seriously; it didn’t worry me. This 
may sound very arrogant, and I don’t mean 
it that way, but I felt very confident that all 
I needed was a little time on campus to be 
myself and demonstrate that I knew what I was doing.” 
And, with characteristic aplomb, he responds to the obvious 
next question. ‘‘No,’’ says Elliott, “I never thought I 
shouldn’t come; that never entered my mind.” 

Once the new president arrived at GW, things turned out 
very much the way he had expected and the controversy 
soon died. He had only a short respite, however, before he 
had to face a much tougher challenge—a challenge that he 
regards, in fact, as the most difficult period of his career 
in higher education. 

‘When I start thinking about my 23 years at GW,” 


and solve all its problems.” 


Elliott muses, *‘I have to start with the Vietnam War period, 
the protests. That period was tragic in many ways, one of 
which was that it was very hard on college presidents. I 
recall one who had a breakdown and one who died at his 
desk. The problems of the late ’60s,’’ Elliott continues, 
“drove hundreds of college presidents off the job. Blame 
the stresses and strains, or whatever.’’ Elliott survived, 
as he likes to point out, ‘‘just a few blocks from the 
headquarters of the U.S. Selective Service.” One senses 
that this survival is a literal thing to him; when he talks 
about it, one can almost see Elliott’s colleagues, other 


universities were not 
places to answer all of society's questions 


college presidents, dropping like flies all 
around him. 

If the Vietnam era was the low point of 
the Elliott presidency, he says that the high 
point was GW’s successful completion of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
challenge grant, through which GW raised 
$2.4 million in order to receive an $800,000 
grant from NEH. In Elliott’s view, the grant 
itself represented a monumental stride for- 
ward for GW—even before the university 
raised a single dollar. ‘“This $800,000 grant,” 
Elliott says, ‘‘was equal to the largest grant 
the NEH gave that year [1981]. What it did 
was to establish the worth of GW in the 
eyes of all the colleges and universities out 
there that were competing for the same 
funds....”” 

When the grant was first announced, Elliott 
told GWTimes that ‘‘we do not intend to use 
these funds merely to shore up the humanities 
and do ‘business as usual.’ ° Rather, the 
funds were earmarked to augment library 
holdings and, primarily, to endow three 
university professorships in the humanities. 
Today three internationally renowned schol- 
ars—Peter Caws, Seyyed H. Nasr and Alex 
Zwerdling—hold these chairs, in philosophy, 
Islamic studies and English, respectively. 
‘‘Business as usual’’ it isn’t! 

Elliott has relied on a simple formula 
throughout his quest to bring GW into preem- 
inence among American universities. ‘*You 
can strengthen an academic institution three 
ways: stronger faculty, stronger students or 
better facilities,’ he says. ‘‘Now, if you put 
that up against all the proposals that come 
your way from deans and from chairmen, 
saying ‘we want to do this, we want to do 
that,” you’ll be on the right track.” 

But even the man who chooses the right 
train and the right track can occasionally 
be derailed. In Elliott's view, it happened 
to him in the late °50s and early ’60s. “I 
confess,” he says, ‘‘that I was one of those 
academicians who thought universities held 
the answers to all of society’s questions. 
You know, the university is seen as a path 
to a better life for the individual. Back then, 
it seemed also to carry a promise of solutions 
to society’s greatest problems—war, hunger, disease, etc. 
But the 60s and *70s provided staggering challenges to 
these hopes and, in fact, academicians came up embarrass- 
ingly shorthanded when confronted with the hard-nosed 
demands of ‘give us the answers or shut up!’ ” 

Elliott now believes that that premise was flawed. As he 
puts it, ‘‘It turned out that universities were not places to 
answer all of society’s questions and solve all its problems. 
Universities are places to educate people so that they can 
work on those questions and problems.” And, he continues, 
‘What we in universities can do is to train generations 
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LOOK OUT WORLD. 


t the first ceremony of his twenty- Kim, chairman of the Daewoo Group, a multi- 
third and final commencement as national firm, also received the honorary degree 
president of The George Washing- of Doctor of Public Service. 
ton University, Lloyd H. Elliott During its commencement ceremony, the School 
looked out over the noisy room full of International Affairs was officially renamed 
of excited, boisterous, soon-to-be the Evelyn E. and Lloyd H. Elliott School of 
graduates of GW’s School of Gov- International Affairs in honor of the retiring 
ernment and Business Administration and smil- president and his wife. The speaker, 
ingly noted: ‘‘It’s apparent that you are ready for Navy Adm. William J. 
the world; I hope the world is ready for you.” Crowe Jr., urged his 

Thus began a tightly organized, fully packed audience to ‘‘nour- 
day of degree conferring as some 1,800 students ish the spirit of in- 
received diplomas in six separate commencement quiry. . . . To be able to 
ceremonies while family and friends looked on. change your mind when the 
The ceremonies had much in common: relieved facts warrant doing so is the hallmark 
and exhilarated participants, distinguished speak- of an educated person.’’ Crowe, chair of the 
ers, and honors, gratefully bestowed and gra- Joint Chiefs of Staff and senior military ad- 
ciously accepted. Yet the corporate personality of viser to President Reagan and the National 
each school was different: graduates of the School Security Council, received an honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree. 

In speaking to the graduates of the 
School of Education and Human Devel- 
opment, Bassam Z. Shakhashiri stressed 
the need for qualified teachers and for a 
‘more scientifically literate’’ public. 
Shakhashiri, assistant director for Science 
and Engineering Education of the National 
Science Foundation, received an honorary 
Doctor of Public Service degree. The Dean’s 
Special Achievement award was presented 
to Harry Pitt, EdD °65, superintendent of 
Montgomery County, Md., public schools. 

Another GW alumnus, the Honorable George 
W. Landau, president of the Americas Society 
and former ambassador to Paraguay, Chile and 
Venezuela, addressed the Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences graduates. 
Landau, who received an honorary 
Doctor of Public Service degree, 
urged the undergraduates to set a 
goal and “‘persist until you reach 
it.” The exuberant under- 
of Education were ‘‘quiet and dignified,” noted graduates passed 
one observer; President Elliott had to ask SGBA yet another 
students to ‘‘retire that beach ball from the arena’; beach 
Columbian College undergraduates raised a din ball 
louder than the jaunty toots and whistles of 
SGBA’s bagpipe corps as they called congratu- 
lations to each other; and on the streets after the 
ceremony, graduates of the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science cheered each 
other wildly from open convertibles, black 
robes billowing in the breeze. 

Industrialist T. Boone Pickens addressed 
SGBA students, cautioning them not to 
hesitate to make well-researched deci- 
sions. **Don’t fall victim to the ‘ready- 
aim-aim-aim syndrome,’ *’ he said. ‘‘ You 
must be willing to fire.’’ Pickens, foun- 
der of Mesa, the largest independent 
oil producing company in the United 
States, is widely known for his role 
as a shareholder advocate and corpo- 
rate activist. He was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Public 
Service as was Kaval Gulhati, pres- 
ident of the Center for Development 
and Population Activities and pioneer 
of CEDPA’s innovative management 
training program for Third World 
women managers in the fields of 
health and population. Woo-Choong 
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Jubilation, at last. 
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through their ranks and blew bubbles as President 
Elliott pronounced their new status. 

Nuclear physicist Edward Teller, honorary di- 
rector of GW’s Institute for Technology and 
Strategic Research, spoke to the graduates of the 

School of 
Engi- 


neering and Applied Science. He charged the new 
graduates to ‘‘explain the achievements of 20th- 
century technology” to the ‘‘wider human com- 
munity’’ so that “‘technology will not be regarded 
as a frightening reality but as a hopeful and 
wonderful potential for positive human action.”’ 
Teller, who holds an honorary degree from GW, 
received a special SEAS award, as did Presi- 
dent Elliott. 
Students of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences were 
advised that support for 
scientific research and 
achievement should be a 
national priority. The speaker 
was Hermann A. Grunder, director of the 
Continuous Electron Beam Accelerator Facility 
in Newport News, Va. 

Later in May the National Law Center graduated 

500 students and the School of Medicine and 

Health Sciences 

awarded some 

150 degrees. For- 

mer U.S. Sen. 
George S. McGov- 
ern spoke to the law 
graduates. Samuel 
Their, president of 
the Institute of 
Medicine of the Na- 
tional Academy of 
Sciences, addressed For many students, grad- 
the medical gradu- uation was a family affair. 
ates and was 
awarded an honorary doctorate. 

The May sun shone brightly on the scholars, 
their professors and their families as the 167th 
year of The George Washington University 

drew to a close. Many withdrew forever 

from the paper chase as they prepared to 

take the first step on their chosen career 

paths. Others will remain in the class- 

room, striving for yet another degree. 

And some will simply head for the 

beach for the next few weeks 

and think about it all 
tomorrow. [|] TA 


Marvin Ickow’s Last Commencement: A Final 
Snapshot of GW’s Official Unofficial Photographer 


Marvin who? It may 
be that you have 
never heard the 
name at all. But if 
you are a regular 
GWTimes reader— 
especially if you are 
one who habitually 
turns the paper side- 
ways to see who took 
an especially nifty 
photo—you prob- 
ably have seen 
*‘photo by Marvin 
Ickow’’ countless 
numbers of times... . 

Chicago-born freshman Marvin Ickow came to 
GW in the fall of 1965, the same year Lloyd 
Elliott came to GW as a ‘‘freshman.’’ Both have 
been here ever since. Photography editor of the 
Cherry Tree and production manager of The 
Hatchet during his senior year, Ickow earned a 
BA in sociology in 1969 and promptly went to 
work here, as assistant director of the Alumni 
Relations Office. He spent seven years there, and 
became known all over campus for the pictures 
he took. 

Even when he decided in 1976 to make a career 
switch to freelance photography, he didn’t really 
leave GW. People continued to call him for photos 
of every conceivable university function. Al- 
though never again an official GW employee, 
photographer Ickow may well have logged more 
hours at GW commencements, dinners, receptions 
and dedications than anyone other that his 1965 
co-freshman, President Elliott. 

And, in the process, he has managed to meet 
more GW greats and near-greats than practically 
anyone. Among his personal ‘‘honor roll’ he 
cites: 

GW Trustee and U.S. Senator Daniel Inouye— 
“A true gentleman; a kind, thoughtful person. A 
year after I photographed him, he was attending 
another function on campus and remembered 
me.” 

Prof. Hugh LeBlanc—*‘An excellent lecturer, 
incredibly organized. . . .” 

Prof. John Morgan—**/ still remember his class 
in constitutional law; I think I learned more in 
that class than in any other.” 

The late Prof. Ed Stevens—**Wonderful pro- 
fessor, wonderful person.” 

Prof. Jerome Barron—*‘A fine lecturer who has 
great rapport with students.” 

Prof. A.E. Claeyssens— ‘Inspiring professor, 
always helpful to us in the Alumni Office.” 

Former director of Alumni Relations, the late 
Ellwood Smith—‘‘As good a boss as anyone 
could hope to have .. . an innovator who was 
known and loved by thousands of GW alumni.” 

Vice President Roderick French—*‘/t’s always 
a pleasure listening to Rod French. He's never 
boring; he’s a good thinker and a learned person; 
his speeches teach you something.” 

Nobody has spent more time photographing 
GW’s president than Ickow, who is not without 
an assessment of the Elliott era. ‘‘My opinion is 
that Lloyd Elliott has been the right person at the 


Marvin Ickow, with 
friends. 


right time for the job. He brought to this university 
the leadership it needed when he came, and the 
university has made great strides in the years of 
his presidency.” 

Ickow’s special contributions over 23 years to 
the university were recognized at GW’s May 8 
commencement ceremonies. University Marshal 
Robert G. Jones presented him with a special 
certificate that named Ickow GW’s ‘‘Photographer 
Emeritus.” 

Married and a new father (of a seventeen- 
month-old charmer, Sara Alice), Ickow is leaving 
the chancy fortunes of the freelance life to rees- 
tablish an old school tie. In 1969, the year Ickow 
was production manager of The Hatchet, Paul 
Panitz was editor. Today Panitz (BA ’69) is 
president of Unicorn Graphics, a large commercial 
typesetting firm; and Ickow will be general man- 
ager of one of the firm’s divisions. 

But he denies a purely ‘‘business’’ reason for 
his change of status. Rather, Ickow asserts—not 
without a twinkle—that “‘it only seems appropri- 
ate. I came with the president; I'll leave with the 
president.” [] SH 


Marvin Ickow 


Each commencement ceremony featured a distin- 
guished speaker. Above, nuclear physicist Edward 
Teller, center, who addressed the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, is pictured with 
President Lloyd Elliott, left, and Harold Liebow- 
itz, dean of SEAS, right. Below, Navy Adm. 
William J. Crowe, chair of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, spoke to the Elliott School of Public and 
International Affairs. 
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At May Commencement four mem- 
bers of the Columbian College’s 
faculty were honored for their 
achievements. The Distinguished 
Faculty Awards were presented to 
Assistant Professor of Russian Rich- 
ard M. Robin, Professor of Art Lilien 
F. Robinson, Professor of Physics 
Barry L. Berman, and Professor of 
Music Robert Parris. 


The George Washington Award was 
created by the university to honor stu- 
dents, faculty, administrators and staff 
who, by their special efforts beyond 
their regular responsibilities, have made 
the university a better place in which to 
live and work. This year’s recipients 
are: from the student body, Suzanne 
Cavanaugh, Adam Freedman, David 
Goldstein and Sung Hwan Park; and 
among the GW faculty and staff, Mar- 
garet L. Vann, Victor H. Cohn Jr., 
Jeffrey L. Roames, Lilien F. Robinson, 
Lois G. Schwoerer and President Lloyd 
H. Elliott. 


End of an Era 


In February, Diane Gesick of Seguin, Texas, 
wrote GWTimes, ‘*When the 1987-88 school year 
comes to an end, it will mark not only President 
Elliott’s retirement, but it also will bring to an 
end my family’s 27 years of continuous association 
with GW.” 

Twenty-seven years’ continuous association! 
This is a phrase to warm an editor’s heart. We 
read on, somewhat astonished, and then decided 
that the best way for our readers to appreciate 
Gesick’s letter was simply to read it in full, as 
we had. Here it is. 

“*In September 1961, my father, H. E. Newcity, 
began working at the GW Medical School in the 
Audio-Visual Department. (At that time he was 
the A-V Department.) When he retired in June 
1979, after 18 years of service, the A-V Depart- 
ment had grown to approximately 25 people. 

“‘Because of GW’s generous policy of free 
tuition for the dependents of a salaried employee, 
my brothers and I, and my sister in the spring 
[1988], all will have received our undergraduate 
degrees from GW over a period of 18 years! 

“I entered GW as a sophomore in 1967. I was 
graduated with a BA in elementary education in 
1970. Since then, I have taught in Maryland and 
in Okinawa, Korea, and Germany with Depart- 
ment of Defense schools. I received my M Ed in 
1979 through Boston University. I now teach first 
grade in Seguin, Texas. I am married to a high 
school teacher, and we have two small children. 

“*My brother, Michael Newcity, received a BA 
in political science in 1972. In addition, he 
received his MA from GW and his JD in 1974. 
He has practiced law on Wall Street and in 
Singapore. He has taught at the law school of 
McQuarie University in Australia and is presently 
teaching at the University of Puget Sound Law 
School in Tacoma, Wash. He has authored two 
books on Soviet law. He is married and has an 
infant daughter. 

“*Ten years after Michael graduated, Jim New- 
city received his BS in biology (1982). He re- 
mained at GW to attend medical school and 
received his MD in 1986. After a year as an 
intern in Roanoke, he is currently practicing 
medicine in the Army in Giessen, West Germany. 
He also is married. 


os ' 
The man who started it—H.E. Newcity—with 1988 
graduate, daughter Janet Newcity. 


“In the spring of 1988, our sister, Janet New- 
city, [received] her BA in political communica- 
tions, graduating in the top 2 percent of her class. 

“This [brings] to an end 18 years of fine 
education that the four of us have received from 
The George Washington University. We appre- 
ciate not only that education, but also the name 
of George Washington University on our seven 
diplomas. It is respected all over the world.” 


[Ed. Note: Janet Newcity was among those to 
whom GW paid tribute in its March 25 Honors 
Convocation. She has been accepted at, and 
received financial offers from, seven graduate 
schools across the country. She has chosen to 
attend the University of Michigan, where she 
plans to work for MA and PhD degrees in political 
research. She recently was chosen to receive a 
National Science Foundation Fellowship. ] 
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Special Events Honor Elliotts 


Among the many tributes to GW’s departing president and first lady was a University Club tea on 
March 23. Club President David Pryor presented the Elliotts with a silver bowl (above) made in 
Germany in 1880. At the tea, former Associate Dean of the College of General Studies Alvin E. 
Jensen announced that the President's Room of the club was being renamed in honor of the Elliotts. 
Other Elliott honors included: A Distinguished Service Resolution of Appreciation from the GW 
Faculty Senate; the renaming of the SEAS Honor Scholarships in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Elliott; the 
presentation of a large oil portrait (painted by Ned Bittinger, MFA '83) to the university by the GW 
Board of Trustees—a presentation made during a university-wide reception for the retiring chief 
executive in the Marvin Center Ballroom on April 28; and, at May 8 commencement ceremonies, the 
renaming of the School of International Affairs as the Evelyn E. and Lloyd H. Elliott School of 


International Affairs of The George Washington University. 
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Board Elects New Chair and Trustees 


The GW Board of Trustees this spring elected a 
new chair, Oliver T. Carr Jr., and three new 
members—A. James Clark, John R. Manning and 
Steven L. Frick. 

Carr will succeed Chair Everett H. Bellows on 
July 1. Bellows has served since 1985. Carr, a 
fourth-generation Washingtonian, is chairman of 
the Oliver Carr Company. He joined the GW Board 
in 1984. Currently a member of the Board’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee, he is chair of the ongoing 
Campaign for George Washington. He actively 
supports the fellowship program in the university’s 
Department of Urban and Regional Planning and is 
a visiting lecturer in the department. 

Chair of D.C. Mayor Barry’s Homeless Coordi- 
nating Council, Carr is also an honorary trustee of 
Independent Living for the Handicapped. Through 


1985, he served as co-chair of the District of ° 


Columbia Downtown Partnership (DCDP) and con- 
tinues on its executive committee. Carr serves as a 
Washington trustee of the Federal City Council and 
on the board of the Chesapeake Bay Foundation. 

A former Washingtonian of the Year, he was 
selected by the Greater Washington Board of Trade 
as the 1987 Man of the Year. He was Board of 
Trade president in 1979. Carr is a member of the 
boards of American Security Bank, MNC Financial, 
Inc., and the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships as well as being chair of the Greater 
Washington Research Center. 

The Board also awarded the status of president 
emeritus to President Elliott, and it named Seymour 
Alpert, who served as vice president for develop- 
ment from 1969 to 1983, vice president for devel- 
opment emeritus. In addition, retiring Vice President 
for Student Affairs William P. Smith Jr., BA °52, 
MBA ’62, MAE ’71, who joined the GW admin- 
istration in 1955 and has served since 1968 in his 
current post, was named vice president for student 
affairs emeritus by the Board. 

In addition, four current members of the Board of 
Trustees will become Honorary Trustees on July 1. 

They are: Marcella Brenner, who has served for 
4 years; Melvin R. Laird, who served for 13 years; 
John T. Sapienza, who was a Board member for 
10 years: and James O. Wright, who has served 


Oliver T. Carr Jr. 


the university longer than any other trustees currently 
serving, for a period of 25 years. 

Manning and Frick were elected Alumni Trustees 
at the Board’s May meeting. Manning, who received 
both engineering (BS ’57) and law (JD ’61) degrees 
from GW, has long been active in engineering 
alumni activities as well as in the General Alumni 
Association. He is a long-term member of the 
Governing Board of the GAA and has served as its 
president since 1984, A National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration official since 1965, Manning 
currently directs the Patent Prosecution and Waiver 
Division of NASA’s Office of General Counsel. 

Frick was elected to the Board in the ‘‘recent 
graduate” category. Currently a medical student at 
the Medical University of South Carolina, Frick 
received the BS degree from GW in 1987. As a 
student, he captained the varsity basketball team from 
1985 to 1987 and won Academic All-American honors. 
He received the Baer Award for Excellence in Student 
Life in 1986, a year which also saw him in the state 
finals of the Rhodes Scholarship competition. Frick 
was inducted into Phi Beta Kappa in 1987. 

Clark, elected a Charter Trustee at the Board’s 
March meeting, is president and chief executive 
officer of the George Hyman Construction Co., 
chair and president of the Clark Construction Group, 
Inc., and president of Clark Enterprises, Inc. 


GW Honors Student 
Scholars at Spring 
Convocation 


GW paid tribute to its own on March 25, singling 
out for special praise those student scholars who 
have sparkled most brightly during the past aca- 
demic year. 

Five students received the sterling silver key, 
with George Washington’s cipher impressed on 
the university shield, which symbolizes selection 
as a distinguished scholar. Those so honored were 
Stephanie Ann Smith, Columbian College; Michel 
Gebran Haddad, SEAS; Beth Ann Hooper, SEHD; 
Eileen Norma Reichenberg, SGBA; and Amy Jill 
Strassler, SIA. Each scholar spoke briefly about 
the meaning of his or her university experience. 

Also honored were Deans’ Lists students and 
the 76 students in the undergraduate schools who 
made up the top 2 percent of the class; this latter 
group received ‘‘outstanding academic achieve- 
ment citations.” 

Retiring GW President Lloyd H. Elliott gave 
the principal address at GW’s fourth annual 
Honors Convocation. He directed his remarks to 
those being honored, saying that ‘‘your accom- 
plishments have a great deal of meaning . . . far 
beyond these ceremonies. . . . Society desper- 
ately needs educated citizens.’’ He told the stu- 
dents that, by their accomplishments, they had 
increased their worth to the society in which they 
live. ‘‘We hope and encourage you,” he said, 
“to make this. but the first step in a lifelong 
process of shaping your life creatively and mean- 
ingfully.”’ 
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President Elliott (left) poses with those honored as distinguished scholars at March 25 convocation: From left, Beth Ann Hooper (SEHD), Michel G. 
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Haddad (SEAS), Eileen N. Reichenberg (SGBA), Amy J. Strassler (SIA), and Stephanie Ann Smith (Columbian College). 
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Campaign for 
George Washington 
Tops $50 Million 


The Campaign for George Washington, the uni- 
versity’s comprehensive campaign to raise $75 
million to promote academic excellence, has now 
passed the $50-million mark. This year alone, 
alumni and friends of the university have contrib- 
uted $13.5 million to the campaign. 

**We are very pleased with our progress,” says 
campaign chair Oliver T. Carr Jr. **The campaign 
is right on schedule to reach our goal by 1990.” 

The Campaign for George Washington was 
launched in 1985 to stimulate resources needed 
to establish endowed professorships, provide stu- 
dent assistance, improve and update equipment 
and facilities and support current operations at 
the university. 

The positive effects of the campaign already 
are visible on campus. ‘‘Since the campaign 
began, we have received gifts to establish 56 new 
endowed fellowships and scholarships,’’ says 
Michael Worth, vice president for development 
and university relations. 

An example of the many noteworthy programs 
endowed by contributions to the campaign is the 
James Shulman Lecture Series in the National 
Law Center. The lectureship recently welcomed 
its first speaker, U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Antonin Scalia. Through the Campaign for George 
Washington, a gift from the Morris and Gwen- 
dolyn Cafritz Foundation was received for the 
Emergent Literacy Program, which teaches cul- 
turally disadvantaged elementary school children 
how to read. 

In addition, GW’s curriculum has been enriched 
by campaign contributions. Alumna and faculty 
member Clarice Smith and her husband, Robert, 
have established the Robert H. Smith Visiting 
Professorship in Art, which brings internationally 
known artists to the campus to teach and to 
continue their creative work. [] KMK 


GWUMC Opens New 
Ambulatory Care Center 
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A four-year, multi-million dollar project culmi- 
nated successfully this spring with the opening of 
The George Washington University Medical Cen- 
ter’s towering new ambulatory care facility. Lo- 
cated at the corner of 22nd and Eye Streets, the 
center is home to GW’s 30,000-member Health 
Plan as well as to the clinical functions of the 
Medical Faculty Associates practice. Acting Vice 
President for Medical Affairs L. Thompson Bowles 
says that the facility will ‘‘bring ambulatory care 
into an advanced, modern building that will permit 
all departments within the Medical Center to 
function under one roof. We will be able to see 
patients in much more technologically advanced 
and pleasant surroundings.”’ 


Hillel Gewirz Center Is Dedicated 
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GW dedicated a new Jewish student center April 17. The Gewirz Center, operating under the auspices 
of the Washington B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, will serve GW’s approximately 5,000 Jewish 
students and will offer cultural and educational programs to the general public as well. Some 200 
people attended the ceremonies, held almost 40 years from the day of Hillel s founding at GW. The 
project, initiated through the generosity of the Gewirz and Kline families, took 40 months to complete. 
The center is named in honor of the late Morris Gewirz, a past Hillel Board president and a founding 
member of the university's Hillel chapter. Gewirz's widow, Frances, participated in the dedication 
and presented the center's key to Student Board President Evan Schweitzer. The new structure, 
located at 23rd and H streets, recently won an Honorable Mention from A.1.A.’s Interfaith Forum 
1986-87 Exhibition. Designed by Bethesda architects Lelia Imas and Juan Gruner, it contains 13,000 
square feet of study, meeting, lounge, auditorium and dining space. Also housed within are art and 
book collections, a chapel and kosher kitchens. 


Robotics— 
Boon or Bust? 


‘‘ About three to four years ago, robots appeared 
on the cover of Time magazine and everyone was 
predicting major changes in the manufacturing 
industry,’’ says Bruce Kramer, GW professor of 
engineering and applied sciences. However, he 
notes that ‘‘the follow-through has been very 
disappointing. 

‘‘Robots are becoming more intelligent through 
sensors which can manipulate the environment,” 
says Kramer, ‘‘but we are a long way from having 
robots to clean, cook and pick up after us.” 

Today’s robots are essentially programmable 
positioning systems. They do not have the posi- 
tioning accuracy or the rigidity of numerically 
controlled machine tools. 

These robots are now being used in electronics 
assembly and in the automotive industry perform- 
ing jobs such as paint spraying, arc welding and 
materials handling. 

At GW’s School of Engineering and Applied 
Sciences, graduate and undergraduate classes are 
offered in robot application. Numerous SEAS 
grants fund research in robot and automated 
manufacturing applications. 

One application involves GW’s engineering 
professors and students working with the Bureau 
of Engraving and the U.S. Department of the 
Treasury to assist engravers in their craft. En- 
graving is becoming a lost art as craftsmen must 
have immense patience, artistic skills and tech- 
nical knowledge. This particular project involves 
teaching a robotic system to engrave plates which 
are used to print money. 

GW researchers are also using the university’s 
robot, named the AdeptOne, to design an auto- 


potential cancer drugs. 


mated system for cancer drug testing. The system 
will automatically prepare various concentrations 
of potential chemotherapeutic drugs and inject 
them into human cancer cell culture trays for 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the drug. In 


contrast, manual processing of the National Can- 
cer Institute’s inventory of more than 500,000 
potential cancer drugs would take several centuries 
at the current rate of testing. 

“The AdeptOne is one of the most advanced 


Paula Wolfson 


New Sculpture for 
Tompkins Hall 


pte mp 
A bronze sculpture, ‘‘The Bent,” was unveiled 
to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the D.C. 
Gamma chapter of Tau Beta Pi, engineering honor 
society. Poh-Chuan Chua, above, senior in SEAS, 
is president of the D.C. Gamma chapter. At the 
same ceremony, the establishment of an endowed 
fellowship in engineering also was announced. 
“The Bent’’ is the society's symbol and is located 
in the lobby of Tompkins Hall. 


Mechanical engineering graduate students Sung Shim (front) and Tsong Li Lee, work with professor 
Bruce Kramer (left) in adjusting and checking out the robotics system for automatically dispensing 


robots available,” said Kramer. ‘‘And, although 
there has been tremendous progress in robotics 
technology, new breakthroughs are needed to 
expand the range of application and to improve 
the economics of implementation.” [Q] SK 
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of young people so that they go out of here 
having some sensitivity to human needs. 
Then, throughout their lives, a fair number 
of them (we hope) will do something for the 
alleviation of human suffering.” 

But, Elliott admits, sometimes they cause 
a little suffering first. ‘“‘I can always count 
on, sometime in early October, a freshman 
coming in to tell me how to run the uni- 
versity,’’ Elliott confides with a twinkle. 
“‘Just a bright young person, looking at the 
institution and wanting to give the old fuddy- 
duddies some new ideas.’’ He continues: 
“Tve always said that when your patience 
wears out, you’d better leave the job. Because 
you can’t really say, ‘Look, young man, 


“Every university faces the problem 
of scrambling and scratching to get 
additional financial aid....” 


you’ve been here 20 minutes and I’ve been 
here a hundred years and you're going to 
tell me that our parking lot is poorly managed 
and our food service is terrible?’ You can’t 
say that to the student. You must let students 
know that their suggestions are welcome and 
that you think they will be better satisfied 
the longer they stay here.” 

Even if their cheekiness sometimes amuses 
him, the fact is that Elliott has no trouble 
seeing their virtues. “ʻI don’t think,’ he 
asserts, ‘‘that college students are, as a 
whole, as materialistic as they are sometimes 
pictured. I think that idea is an extreme, the 
same way that in the ’60s all students were 
not hell-raisers. What got the public’s atten- 
tion was aberrational behavior of not more 
than 10 percent....and so, what we latch 
onto all too quickly as the condition of the 
campus probably pertains to a small per- 
centage rather than the great majority.” 

The president believes the lessons of last 
Oct. 19 made a lasting impression on the 
minds of students. ‘‘I think what happened 
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on Wall Street this fall was a very sobering 
experience not just for the young adults who 
want to become stockbrokers and bankers 
and titans of Wall Street,” Elliott says. ‘‘It 
was a shockwave that went through the 
college population: the reality of Wall Street, 
the hard reality of life.” 

As he leaves higher education after a career 
that has spanned more than half a century, 
Lloyd Elliott does not see a cloudless horizon. 
He believes, for example, that tuition will 
continue to rise and that ‘‘every university 
faces the problem of scrambling and scratch- 
ing to get additional financial aid in various 
forms.” He is also concerned that the U.S. 
educational system—which he calls ‘‘argu- 
ably still the best, overall, in the world’’— 
needs beefing up, particularly in regard to 
parental involvement in their children’s el- 
ementary and secondary education. But 
mainly, Elliott has faith in the students. 
‘*Most students are hard working and serious, 
the same as they’ve been for 40 years or 
more,’’ he maintains. ‘‘They have things 
they want to do, plans they want to achieve, 
and I really think that I can leave the campus 
after being a college president for 30 years, 
feeling just as confident as ever that the 
younger generation of college students is 
going to do as well for this country and the 
world as the previous generations—and, 
maybe, just a little bit better.” 


GW News Briefs 


First Class of GW Midshipmen 
Commissioned 


Thirty graduating seniors in the GW Naval ROTC 
unit were commissioned May 7 at the U.S. Navy 
Memorial. The unit was established in 1984. The 
1988 senior class is the first class to complete all 
four years of training at the unit. The ceremony 
also was the first formal event held at the Navy 
Memorial since its dedication in October 1987. 
GW has the only Naval ROTC unit in the Wash- 
ington area. More than 200 students from six area 
universities are enrolled in the program. 


Baer Awards Honor Six GW Students 


Six GW students were named recipients of 1988 
Baer Awards for Individual Excellence. The awards, 
which honor students who have enhanced the 
quality of campus life, were presented at the 
“*Excellence in Student Life’’ awards ceremony 
April 22. The students honored include Suzanne 
Cavanaugh, Adam Freedman, Toni Jackson, Amy 
Mitchell, Sung-Hwan Park and Jerlys Thompson. 
The Division of Student Affairs sponsors the 
awards program, now in its third year. Selection 
criteria include community service, campus lead- 
ership, contributions to campus programs and 
service projects, long-standing academic excel- 
lence and involvement in campus life. 


The Roar of the Greasepaint. . . 


Two GW professors, Alan Wade and Leslie 
Jacobson, were among the nominees for 1988 
Helen Hayes Awards. The Hayes Awards, which 
honor the D.C. area’s highest professional 
achievements in theater, cover both resident and 
non-resident productions. Nominees were selected 
from 230 plays produced by 30 professional 
theaters in the Washington area during 1987. 
Wade, chair of GW’s Department of Theatre and 
Dance, was nominated as Best Supporting Actor 
for his role in No End of Blame at the Potomac 
Theatre Project. Jacobson, a member of the GW 
voice and acting faculty, was nominated as Best 


GW Selects New NLC Dean 


Jack H. Friedenthal 


Jack H. Friedenthal, the George E. Osborne 
Professor of Law at Stanford University, will 
become dean of the National Law Center this 
summer. He succeeds Prof. Jerome A. Barron, 
NLC dean since 1979, who last fall announced 
his desire to return to full-time teaching. 

Friedenthal commented that he is *‘very excited 
about the opportunities at George Washington. 
With the support of the faculty, students, alumni 
and others interested in legal scholarship, I'll do 
my very best to maintain the outstanding repu- 
tation of GW’s National Law Center.” 


Director of a resident production for A... My 
Name is Alice, staged by the Horizons Theatre. 


Loeser Honored by SGBA Alumni 
Association 


Norma Maine Loeser, dean of the GW School of 
Government and Business Administration for the 
past 10 years, was named on April 22 the 1988 
Alumna of the Year. Loeser holds three degrees 
from the university—BA, MBA and DBA. Her 
professional affiliation with GW began in 1966, 
when she became a university fellow in business 
administration. Prior to her 1978 appointment as 
dean, she served as managing director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and as a commissioner on the 
Defense Manpower Commission. She is a retired 
Air Force lieutenant colonel. 


Many Happy Returns 


Two programs celebrated golden anniversaries 
this spring at GW. The Alpha chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, one of the most prestigious national honor 
societies, celebrated with an April 23 seminar 
and, later, a banquet featuring University Profes- 
sor Alex Zwerdling (a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
himself) as keynote speaker. Also celebrating a 
50th anniversary was the GW American Studies 
Program, one of the oldest and most prestigious 
of its kind. Scholars from across the nation 
participated in the conference held to mark the 
anniversary. More than 30 countries, including 
Great Britain, Japan and the People’s Republic 
of China, now are involved in American studies. 


New Technique Shortens Dialysis Time at 
GWUMC 


In this country, some 70,000 people with failing 
kidneys maintain life through hemodialysis, a 
procedure that generally takes at least 12 hours 
out of each patient’s week. But for some of the 
patients at the GW Medical Center’s renal dialysis 
unit, that time has been drastically reduced through 
a new technique called high-flux dialysis. Pi- 


The new dean-designate brings impressive cre- 
dentials to Washington. Well known for his work 
in the field of civil procedure, he is the author of 
several legal textbooks and of numerous articles 
and book reviews for legal periodicals. Associated 
with the Stanford Law School for 30 years, 
Friedenthal has served that institution in many 
capacities, including that of associate dean for 
academic affairs. His other legal experience in- 
cludes service as consultant to the California Law 
Revision Commission, consultant to the govern- 
ment of the Marshall Islands, judge in Small 
Claims Court in Santa Clara County, and bar 
review lecturer for the Los Angeles Bar Review. 

Friedenthal is a 1953 graduate of Stanford 
University, where he was elected to membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa. In 1958 he earned his JD 
degree, magna cum laude, from Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

GW Academic Affairs Vice President Roderick 
S. French, who announced Friedenthal’s appoint- 
ment, praised the new dean as ‘‘a legal scholar 
of national reputation, an experienced educator 
as well as a man widely liked and widely respected 
by his students and colleagues at Stanford. . . . 
I think he is exactly the right person to lead a 
great law school as it responds to the highest 
demands of legal education in the next decade.” 

In addition, both President Elliott and President- 
designate Trachtenberg praised the appointment. 
Elliott noted gratification at ‘‘the steady growth 
in the stature of the National Law Center over 
the last 23 years.’’ Trachtenberg said that he is 
“delighted that somebody of this caliber will be 
the first person to join my team.” 


oneered in 1985 by the director of that unit, Beat 
von Albertini, MD (and his then-associates at the 
Wadsworth V.A. Medical Center in Los Angeles), 
high-flux dialysis operates on the same principles 
as conventional dialysis but speeds the process 
through improvements in efficiency. *‘Conven- 
tional dialysis used less than one-third of the 
blood flow available from the patient,’’ says 
von Albertini. ‘‘By augmenting elements of the 
dialysis machine, we now make better use of this 
flow.” 


In Kuester’s Corner 


The prospects of a second-generation GW bas- 
ketballer and three other outstanding new recruits 
are causing smiles these days on the face of John 
Kuester, GW’s men’s basketball coach. Mark 
Karver, a 6'7” guard and sophomore transfer from 
the University of Maryland, will enroll at GW 
this fall and be eligible to play in the 1989-90 
season. Karver’s father, the late Elliott Karver, 
was a three-year varsity letterman at GW and co- 
captained the 1954 squad, which posted a 23-3 
record. Of the three incoming freshmen, two are 
from Fork Union (Va.) Military Academy: Clint 
Holtz, a 6'11” center, and Rodney Patterson, a 
6'1” guard. Also on tap is J.J. Hudock, a 6'8” 
center from Kinston, N.C. 


New Exploration Method Strikes Pay Dirt 


A new method of prospecting for oil and natural 
gas—one that would cut exploration costs—was 
recently successfully tested by a GW professor. 
Frederic R. Siegel, professor of geochemistry, 
has developed a process that uses thermolumi- 
nescence dosimeters (TLD) chips to measure 
radiation given off underground. The radiation 
levels indicate if oil or natural gas deposits or 
pools may be present. According to Siegel, ‘‘the 
TLD method can lower exploration front-end costs 
by identifying small areas in a large region for 
directed seismic work.” First tested by Siegel in 
China, the method already is being used by the 
Chinese. 
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Come along with 
us for a most 
unusual visit to. . . 


You ought to meet the kids who live with Barbara Aiello; they're a little bit differe 


‘‘Mother’’ of all the 
Kids—Barbara Aiello, 


ent. Mandy can’t hear, Renaldo can’t see. Mark’s got cerebral 


palsy, and Ellen Jane is mentally retarded. Leslie has 
arthritis, and Joanne has spina bifida. The list of their 
difficulties is as long as your arm, which, by the way, 
Sarah lacks. 

But you’re probably going to like them. Know why? 
Because they like themselves. 

Aiello, who earned her master’s degree from GW in 
1971, is the founder of The Kids on the Block, an unusual 
troupe of puppets used to help children relate to classmates 
with physical disabilities and other differences. 

The Kids, who celebrated their 10th anniversary in 1987, 
have testified on Capitol Hill, performed for Nancy Reagan 
and Queen Sylvia of Sweden and delivered their upbeat 
message in Serbo-Croatian with the help of a baffled 
Belgrade interpreter. 

More than 900 schools and civic organizations have 
purchased puppet kits and scripts, spreading Aiello’s mes- 
sage to 49 states and 14 countries. No disability or social 
difference daunts these muppet-like moppets, and no topic 
is too sensitive for Aiello to tackle with a fetching combi- 
nation of corn and candor. 

Since 1975, federal law has mandated that ‘‘when 
appropriate, handicapped children should be educated with 
their peers in the least restrictive class setting.” 

When Aiello arrived at GW, things were different. Her 
experience was in special education, teaching blind, deaf 
and mentally retarded children in ‘‘a classroom next to the 
boiler room,” and following the accepted procedure of 
‘labeling kids and separating them.” 

At GW, Aiello became one of a dozen graduate students 
with a different goal in mind: integrating disabled children 
into ‘‘mainstream’’ classrooms. 

Surrounded by puppet parts and memorabilia in her lively 
office in Columbia, Md., Aiello remembers her years at 
the university with fondness. 

“GW changed my thinking about teaching handicapped 
kids,” she said recently. “‘In teaching all children we have 
to move toward being appreciative of the differences that 
enhance all of us. That’s really what Kids is about—the 
opportunity to get to know someone who does things in a 
different way, but just as well.” 

The original Kid on the Block, red-haired, wise-cracking 
Mark Riley, was born as Aiello struggled to help two 
children with cerebral palsy attend a regular fifth-grade 
class. 

Teachers said the children were doing exceptionally well. 
Aiello heard differently from one of them, a boy named 
Anthony. 

‘‘You can never make me go back to that class again,” 
he told her. ‘‘No one will eat with me. No one will talk 
with me. No one will play with me.” 

Aiello turned to puppetry, a skill she had used in special 
education classes, and soon Mark Riley rode into class in 
his ‘‘cruiser,’’ a wheelchair built to scale from dowel rods 
and garden hose. 

Through Mark, Aiello explained why Anthony sometimes 
drooled, why his speech was different, and answered 
sensitive questions Anthony’s classmates were too shy to 
pose to another human being. 

‘‘When Anthony went back, the puppet became a vehicle 
for conversation,” Aiello said. ‘‘The medium was more 
powerful than I ever imagined.” 

So Aiello added ‘‘puppeteer’’ to a resume that included 
the titles of educational consultant and freelance writer. 
Several months of performances around the United States 
led to an invitation to appear before the Senate Committee 
on the Handicapped. 

Afterward, Sen. Robert Stafford (R-Vt.) convinced Aiello 
to broaden her audience by finding some way to make 
puppets and scripts available to schools, hospitals and social 
organizations. 


with Renaldo Rodriguez 


The Kids on the Block were born with the determination 
that they would be self-supporting. Aiello did not want to 
run a non-profit organization. 

“If I believe handicapped people can compete, then this 
business has to make it in the private sector,” she said. 

After some difficult times, including layoffs in 1981—82, 
the company now makes a profit. Kids on the Block has a 
full-time staff of 15 and field representatives in New York, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma and California. 

Business concerns claim more of her time these days, 
but Aiello, 40, still performs with her Kids, effortlessly 
combining entertainment and education. 

‘‘Anybody who practices the art of teaching—and it is 
an art, not a science—is a creative person,” she says. 

On stage, Aiello crackles like fire, warming the audience 
with wit and energy. 

One day last fall at Takoma Park Elementary School in 
suburban Maryland, she joined performance partners Suz- 
anne Shupe and Adele Asaro to introduce about 200 children 
to Mandy Puccini, who can’t hear, and Renaldo Rodriguez, 
who can’t see. The Kids have been invited because the 
school is making its first attempt at placing children with 
disabilities in regular classes. Mandy and Renaldo are 
chosen to perform because two of the school’s new students 
are a deaf boy and a sightless girl. 

Before the show, both children have a private moment 
with the puppets. Olivia, a slight, shy child blind from 
birth, talks eagerly with Renaldo, but frowns when she 
finds out Mandy is deaf. 

“‘It must be horrible,’’ she says. 

‘‘Most disabled kids don’t think their own disability is 
the worst thing that could happen to them,” Aiello points 
out. 

Aiello and her fellow performers dress in black and hide 
their faces with cowls, in the manner of Bunraku, an ancient 
style of Asian puppetry. A music teacher bangs out marching 
tunes on an upright piano as the children fill rows of tiny 
chairs in the school auditorium. In a corner of the stage, 
the puppeteers warm up by tossing questions at each other 
in squeaky little-kid 
voices. 

Aiello takes center 
stage as the Kids’ rol- 
licking theme song, 
“Come on Along, 
We all Belong,” 
blares from a tape 
recorder. The lyrics, 
written by Aiello, 
capsulize the ‘‘we’re 
in this together” spirit 


of the show: 

*“‘Nothing’s ever 
yucky, we got lucky, 
we got us.” 


During a 90- 
minute performance, 
Renaldo, Mandy and 
Mark talk about their 
disabilities with *‘nor- 
mal” puppets Brenda 
Dubrowski and Mel- 
ody James. Mandy bakes peanut butter cookies, Renaldo 
talks about playing beeper baseball, and Mark does wheelies 
in his ‘‘super-sport, pedal-to-the-metal cruiser.” 

The puppets are resolutely cheerful and won’t accept pity. 

Mandy uses sign language, but that gives her an advantage: 

“I can do something you can’t do. I can talk with my 
mouth full!’’ 

Braille is no liability for Renaldo. It’s just a ‘secret code.” 

**Some people have questioned the fact that the puppets 
are so upbeat,” Aiello says. ‘‘It’s true. This is not the 


On stage: Renaldo Rodriguez, 
Mandy Puccini and Brenda 
Dubrowski 


Greg Merhar 


While Melody James, Barbara Aiello and Suzanne Shupe 
look on, Mandy Puccini signs into Olivia's hand. 


world as it is. It’s the world as it could be, if we were 
more sensitive and proud.”’ 

She believes it would defeat her purpose to remind the 
audience that some people have negative attitudes toward 
the disabled. 

**Kids don’t have to be taught how to tease,”’ she says. 

Aiello’s own ten-year-old, Rosanna, is growing up with 
The Kids on the Block. At her birth, friends sent Aiello a 
card: 

“‘Congratulations on the birth of your daughter. Don’t 
glue her feet to her shoes.” 

The card was in jest, but just barely. When Rosanna was 
small, Aiello would occasionally find her wearing puppet 
clothes. She could tell by the hand-sized hole in the back 
of the blouse. 

Annette Ferri, Aiello’s design specialist, buys toddler- 
sized clothes for the puppets by the gross, but she makes 
individual choices based on the personalities of her 34 
charges. 

‘‘Joanne Spinoza is 15, so I buy the trendiest things I 
can find for her,” says Ferri. “TIl be in a store and I'll 
say, ‘Joanne would definitely wear that.’ ”’ 

The newest Kids on the Block puppet, introduced in 
September 1987, is Natalie Gregg, modeled after a 25- 
year-old woman who contracted AIDS from her husband, 
an intravenous drug user. In Aiello’s sketch, Natalie explains 
the disease to Joanne Spinoza. Natalie was developed after 
Aiello surveyed 200 children aged 9 to 12, and determined 
that most had misconceptions about AIDS. 

It takes about a year for the staff to develop new puppets 
for the line, Aiello says. Research and development include 
interviews with experts and with the disabled. 

For Lynne Casey, an 11-year-old disfigured by burns, 
they interviewed 200 to 300 children and adults in burn 
wards, and made changes in the puppet’s appearance when 
burn survivors told them Lynne’s scars weren't realistic 
enough. Aiello interviewed her own daughter for a program 
on children of divorce. 

Each puppet character is patterned after someone Aiello 
has met during the course of the interviews. She writes the 
scripts after brainstorming sessions with staff members. In 
creating her world of brave new people who dare to be 
different, Aiello has found her own identity. 

As the Takoma Park show ends, she comes to the front 
of the stage. She bows to the astringent applause of tiny 
palms and freshly-opened minds. She smiles and says: 

‘‘My name is Barbara Aiello. I’m the mother of the Kids 
on the Block.” 


Todd Holzman is a Washington-area writer. Those who 
wish further information about the Kids on the Block may 
call, toll-free, 1-800-368-KIDS; in Maryland, the number 
to call is (301)290-9095. 
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Greg Merhar 


by Dan Moshavi 
he candidates matured in classrooms, labora- 
tories and on athletic fields. Internships on 
Capitol Hill temporarily propelled them into 
the adult world, while care packages from 
home were reminders that, as students, they 
were still a few years away from independence. 
But GWUSA, The George Washington University Stu- 
dent Association, provided them with an opportunity to 
bridge the gap between student life and adult responsibility. 
To become president of this organization was something 
they all wanted. 


John David Morris and the Mastermind Group met 
every Sunday evening. For eight consecutive weeks, Morris, 
his chief political adviser, campaign director and other top 
campaign officials would brainstorm and tackle the issues. 

One week it was alcohol. Morris didn’t drink and so 
there was concern over how he would represent students 
who did. Actually, it wasn’t as big a deal as it might have 
been a couple of years ago: D.C.’s drinking age is now 21. 

But the candidate wouldn’t take anything for granted. 
For 20 minutes the Masterminds debated the issue until a 
response was formulated and polished. Then he was happy. 

Actually, he had every reason to be happy. For one 
thing, he had never lost an election since beginning his 
political career in the sixth grade. For another, he had more 
than 100 members on ‘‘The Team’’—those who would, he 
thought, ultimately propel his campaign to victory. 

Morris liked formal names and titles. He knew he didn’t 
need to call his chief political adviser a ‘‘chief political 
adviser’’ or his staff *‘The Team.” For that matter, he 
didn’t need to call himself ‘‘John David Morris.” But there 
was a certain thrill in the formality. It added to the air of 
professionalism. 

Working on the 1988 Bob Dole campaign taught him a 
lot. In fact, Washington politics provided a new lesson 
every day. Of all the lessons learned, however, one stood 
out prominently: Image-making was an art, an art that 
depended as much on style as it did on substance. 


The Making 


“of the GWUSA 
— President, 1988 


To some, the university was a small town in a big city. To others, it was a world within itself. 


Raffi Terzian bounded down the steps and into the 
street. He was on his way to make yet another speech, this 
one before the College Democrats. Earlier this week he had 
earned the endorsements of the Medical School Student 
Council, the Black People’s Union and the International 
Affairs Society. 

Endorsements were important, he knew, since many 
organizations voted as a block. The medical students, for 
instance, would probably give him 150 votes. 

A former GWUSA senator-at-large and vice president 
for student affairs, Terzian had some very definite ideas 
about how to effect change. The key, he felt, was to provide 
students with a conviction that they can influence change, 
that they have a stake in the future of GW. If he believed 
it, why couldn’t everyone else? 

But Terzian understood that without a strong organization 
to get the word out, it didn’t matter what he thought. So 
he formed a ticket with Jon Kessler, a candidate for executive 
vice president, and assembled a staff of 65 people to spread 
his message. 

His staff members were involved with many of the same 
groups that he was—GWUSA, Phi Sigma Kappa fraternity 
and the Pre-med Society. They, like Terzian, had devoted 
most of their free time to student organizations. 
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New GWUSA 
president, 

Raffi Terzian, 
right, celebrating 
his election with 
running-mate 
Jon Kessler. 


It was only natural that the man who chaired the GWUSA 
Senate, Chris Crowley, should want to capture the top 
spot. As executive vice president, he had grown frustrated 
with the dynamics of the two-branch system. It seemed to 
him that the executive branch did not take Senate recom- 
mendations very seriously. He wanted to change that. 

That was certainly one good reason for putting up 
campaign posters all over the campus at 1 a.m., Crowley 
thought. 

Another reason was that campaigning was fun. Over the 
course of one evening, when election week officially began, 
campus buildings would be transformed from plain brick 
facades into multi-colored billboards. Election week was 
good for school spirit. 

Although Crowley enjoyed the political hype of Wash- 
ington, D.C., it was sometimes a distraction from campus 
activities; there was no reason, he believed, that students 
couldn't have an internship and still attend a basketball 
game. He felt that one of GWUSA’s most important roles 
was to pull students back to campus. 

While campaigning to achieve this goal, it bothered him 
that some students were concerned with his stand on national 
issues. *‘Contra-aid has nothing to do with academic 
evaluations,” he once said. 


On election eve, the voices could be heard: 
“I'm John David Morris and I believe that this university 
is on the brink of something special. . . .”’ 

**Stephen Joel Trachtenberg promises to listen to students 

first. Terzian and Kessler will give him an earful.” 
‘Chris Crowley for President. I can do the 
most with the position.”’ 

When it was all over, 2,300 students had 
turned out. Terzian had 46 percent of the 
vote, Morris 34 percent and Crowley 20 
percent. 

To some, GW remained a small town in 

a big city. But for one, it became a very 
big world within itself. 


Dan Moshavi, BA ’85, is a public infor- 
mation specialist with the Office of Univer- 
sity Relations. 


The Center for Social Policy Studies at GW may be unique; its director, 


Sar Levitan, certainly is. He and his colleagues go far beyond cold, dry data... . 


Humanizing the Statistics: 


rom his small office near the White House, 
Sar Levitan has seen administrations come 
and go. Since 1967, the outspoken director 
of the Center for Social Policy Studies at 
GW has sprinkled criticism and scattered 
praise on the nation’s policymakers, noting how programs 
and policies affected Americans—employed and ur- 
employed, rich and poor, majority and minority. 

At age 73, he’s still at it—churning out studies in 
rapid succession. With two books and numerous articles 
published in the first five months of 1988, Levitan is not 
likely to retire soon. 

A world-known labor and employment expert, Levitan 
is a household word in Washington political circles. 
Under his eye and pen for the past 21 years, the center 
has published more than 40 books and hundreds of 
articles that primarily evaluate government programs 
affecting jobs, working conditions, unions, poverty and 
the American family. ‘‘Our studies won’t change the 
world, but they may give people a better understanding 
of what’s behind the figures,’’ Levitan says. 

Touted by some 
and attacked by 
others, Levitan’s 
words are most 
often respected; he 
is a source whose 
studies are in de- 
mand. ‘‘He’s one 
of the top labor 
economists in the 
country, and I go 
to him for that 
reason,” says ; S 
Louis Uchitelle, Sar Levitan, with some of the 
Sunday financial many books he has authored. 
editor for The 

.New York Times. ‘‘When I quote him, people listen.” 

His words about the government’s job training pro- 
grams for the poor and unemployed recently offended 
the Labor Department, but they did carry weight. While 
addressing a group in Utah recently, a Labor Department 
official opened her speech by saying, ‘‘As a result of 
Levitan’s view of our Job Training Partnership Act, we 
are now revising some of our rules and regulations.” 

A common thread throughout Levitan’s work is his 
concern for the underprivileged. A glimpse of his past 
suggests why. Born into a rabbinical family in Shiauliai, 
Lithuania, in 1914, he grew up in what he called ‘‘genteel 
poverty”; although his family never thought of them- 
selves as poor, their purchasing power was well below 
the poverty line. 

From this setting, a notion blossomed that forms part 
of his economic perspective today—the concept that 
poverty is related to material expectations as much as to 
acquisitions, and to social status and community respect 
as much as to annual earnings. 

Levitan came to the United States in 1931, and he 
later entered college at the City University of New York. 
His first academic love was philosophy, but a friend 
convinced him that given the attitude of the times, a 
Jewish philosophy major would have more luck finding 
a job if he had an economics background. After earning 
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the Economics of Compassion 


by Charlotte Ericson 


his MA and PhD from Columbia, Levitan taught labor 
economics at a number of universities, including Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins and George Washington. 

Beyond academia, Levitan has gathered experience 
through government and social service in the fields of 
labor economics and social policy. From government 
agencies to Capitol Hill, he has served both Democrats 
and Republicans, keeping his contacts all the while. He 
helped Sen. Paul Douglas draw up legislation for reviving 
depressed areas in the 1950s; was a member of the 
National Council on Employment Policy in the 1960s 
and its chair in the 1970s; chaired the National Com- 
mission on Employment and Unemployment Statistics 
in the late 1970s; served the Nixon Welfare Task Force 
during the late 1970s; and since 1962 has been a labor 
arbitrator for the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

In cutting through the jargon of economics, Levitan 
uses a punchy delivery stitched together with a philo- 
sophical thread—commitment to the work ethic. Metic- 
ulous about writing quality, he insists that his work be 
understandable to the person on the street—not just the 
specialist. 

“Tm not interested in writing in an obscure way and 
being understood only by an elitist group,” Levitan 
says. “‘I’m not interested in running another regression 
analysis or statistical model. I publish my findings in 
simple language so that Congress, the media and the 
average person can understand me.’’ Some economists 
feel Levitan doesn’t play by the rules, but “‘economists 
know that if they want to sell something they must cater 
to the market. We in academia sometimes ignore this,” 
he emphasizes. 

As for statistics, they are no substitute for judgment. 
*‘T object to leaping straight from results to conclusions— 
taking numbers, running them through a computer, and 
then publishing findings, totally untouched by human 
hands. It’s essential to look beyond the numbers—at 
their institutional background, how they were developed 
and what’s missing,’’ Levitan asserts. 

‘‘For instance,” he continues, “‘take the government’s 
recent labor force statistic of 5.4 percent unemploy- 
ment—taken by itself, it is misleading. 

‘Yes, we are creating jobs—but they are not full- 
time jobs. More than five million part-timers are forced 
to accept low wages, few health benefits and job inse- 
curity simply because they cannot find full-time work. 
A large minority of these involuntary part-timers are 
heads of households,’’ he says. ‘‘There is a lot that a 
statistic doesn’t tell.” 

There is also a lot that a news story doesn’t tell, and 
an editor’s cuts often provide important information for 
Levitan. He will sometimes go to reporters and dig for 
what lies beyond their stories—a nontraditional approach 
to gathering data, but part of what makes him and his 
center unique. 

Levitan and his associates don’t originate much data, 
and they do little actual field work. Much of the center’s 
originality comes from ‘‘massaging the data,” a term 
used by former associate Bob Taggart. 

The center looks at a lot of published and unpublished 
data in different ways to learn from it what others 
haven’t. Says current research associate Frank Gallo, 


“‘We’ll usually take a fairly broad topic, such as work 
or the family, pull together everything that’s known 
about it, and draw some overall conclusions.”’ 

Levitan’s concern for people shines through his stud- 
ies, which is something you might expect from a ‘‘card- 
carrying liberal,’’ as he describes himself. Gallo notes 
that “Sar has certain fundamental beliefs about how 
people should be treated and what the government should 
do to help.” 

While Levitan has for years defended the American 
welfare system and has pleaded for it to be stronger, he 
nevertheless sees its limitations—especially given the 
historical context from which it sprang. ‘‘Welfare may 
not have worked completely as we intended, but any 
time you try to correct broad social or economic prob- 
lems, you create new ones,” he says. However, Levitan 
believes we are much better off today than we were 50 
years ago. ‘‘Social Security, Medicare, Medicaid and 
food stamps have eliminated much of the blatant depri- 
vation that existed. But the agenda is far from complete.” 

Two of the center’s current concerns focus on the 
minimum wage and the American family. He has written 
extensively and testified on Capitol Hill about the need 
to raise the federal minimum wage. ‘‘A higher minimum 
has its costs, and some jobs will be lost; there is no free 
lunch. But if the government hopes the poor will work 
their way out of poverty, rather than depend on welfare, 
the move is essential,’’ he says. 

As for the American family, Levitan sees this as the 
number-one policy issue facing the next administration. 


Center for Social Policy Studies staff (from left, Liz 
Conway, Frank Gallo, Sar Levitan, and Annabell Lee). 


It is also the topic of his latest book, What’ s Happening 
to the American Family: Tensions, Hopes and Realities, 
written with Frank Gallo. ‘‘Social behavior is not re- 
sponsive to election results,” he says, referring to what 
he thinks are the biggest threats to today’s family: the 
climbing rate of out-of-wedlock births, the growing 
number of female-headed families, and a nation where 
one of every five children is growing up destitute. 
“I’m not writing the obituary for the American family; 
the majority remain stable, Levitan asserts. ‘‘But in 
six out of ten American families, there is no two-parent 
support and this is a problem. Until we learn to prevent 
the erosion of the family unit and restore the family 
structure, it will be difficult to help many people. Through 
continued on page 15 
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Alumni in the 


The HealthEast Diabetes Center in Allentown, 
Pa., has been renamed in honor of the late 
Frederick G. Helwig, MD ’36. Helwig devoted 
his professional life to the treatment of diabetic 
patients and was on the medical staffs of Lehigh 
Valley Hospital Center and Allentown Hospital 
before his death in 1977. 


The American Society for Therapeutic Radiology 
and Oncology has given its Gold Medal Award 
for 1987 to Luther W. Brady, BA ’46, MD ’48. 
Brady has been a professor at Hahnemann Uni- 
versity Hospital in Philadelphia since 1963 and 
chair of the department of radiation oncology and 
nuclear medicine there since 1970. He has held 
many national offices in radiology and oncology 
societies, has an intense involvement with the 


arts, has more than 300 publications to his credit 
on the subject on radiation oncology and holds 


numerous honors, including several other gold 
medals. 


The new chairman of the Legislative Committee 


of the National Association of Realtors is Wallace 


R. Woodbury, JD ’49. Woodbury is a member 


of the Salt Lake, Ogden and Utah County Boards 
of Realtors. 


Charles Gunner, BS ’51, principal of Bethlehem 
Central High School in Delmar, N.Y., was named 
one of 52 outstanding secondary school principals 
in a national ‘‘In Honor of Excellence” project, 
sponsored by The National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers and Burger King. 


Rabbi A. James Rudin, BA ’55, was one of 


a panel of religious authorities who discussed 
racism on the public affairs program ‘*Christopher 
Closeup.” Rudin is director for interreligious 
affairs of the American Jewish Committee. 


The College of American Pathologists reelected 
Daniel Seckinger, MD ’54, to a three-year term 
as its governor. He is currently director of labo- 
ratories at Cedars Medical Center, Miami, and 
South Shore Hospital, Miami Beach, and clinical 
professor at the University of Miami School of 
Medicine. 


Retired U.S. Air Force officers Lt. Gen. Devol 
Brett, MA ’65, and Gen. Bryce Poe II, MA 


’65, have been elected vice president and presi- 


dent, respectively, of the Air Force Historical 
Foundation. 


The National Association for Uniformed Serv- 


ices has elected Lucien Capone Jr., MS ’67, 
chairman of the board. Capone, a retired rear 
admiral, is vice president with the technology 
consulting firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, where 
he heads the firm’s National Security Emergency 
Preparedness practice. 
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The University of Kentucky board of trustees 
has appointed David I. Carter, BA ’66, as 


associate vice president for facilities planning and ' 


management. Carter is responsible for land-use 
planning, capital budget and space needs. Previ- 
ously, Carter was assistant to the chancellor for 
financial affairs at the University of Alabama and 
a member of the U.S. Marine Corps. 


Joining the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society is the Hon. Judith C. 
Chirlin, BA ’69, judge of the Superior Court of 
California, Los Angeles County. Chirlin has served 
on numerous boards and as judicial fellow of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


“The rest of the nation looks to Florida for 
trends in health care,’’ said Merrill W. Crews, 
MHA ’65, new chairman of the Florida Hospital 
Association. Crews, president and CEO of South 
Miami Hospital, will direct the FHA’s lobbying 
efforts over the next year. 


New member of the board of directors of East 
Orange General Hospital in New Jersey and new 
chairman of the audit committee of Dreyfus 
Consumer Bank, N.J., is Robert R. Detore, BA 
67. Detore is president of Executive Health 
Search Consultants, based in Montclair, N.J. 


Whether the system is small radar or national 
aviation, “‘it’s natural to think that the computer 
can help us with the job of systems engineering,” 
says Howard Eisner, DSc °66. Eisner, vice 
president of Atlantic Research and president of 
ORI/INTERCON, is author of a new book, Com- 
puter-Aided Systems Engineering, an exposition 
on the connection between computer aids and 
systems engineering. 


Philip R. Goldsmith, JD ’69, is no stranger 
to variety or success in his career. He is now 
executive vice president of Provident National 
Bank in Philadelphia, in charge of consumer 
banking. Before becoming a banker, Goldsmith 
served as deputy mayor in Philadelphia and in 
the 1970s he was an award-winning journalist for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer; in 1979 he was a 
Pulitzer Prize finalist. He has also served as 
executive director of the Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


U.S. diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
during the FDR administration will be the topic 
of a book by Richard A. Harrison, BA ’67, 
associate professor of history at Pomona College. 
Harrison has won a National Endowment for the 
Humanities Fellowship to support his research. 
He has written extensively on U.S. diplomacy 
during the Roosevelt years and has won grants 
and fellowships from the American Philosophical 
Society and the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute. 


The new provost in charge of academic affairs, 
student enrollment and professional development 
for the College of Insurance is John Hampton, 
MBA ’69, DBA ’71. Hampton has been dean of 
the W. Paul Stillman School of Business at Seton 
Hall University and is the author of six books on 
business and financial subjects. 


The new director of the Office of Public Affairs 
at the Smithsonian Institution is Madeleine S. 
Jacobs, BA ’68. Jacobs oversees the Smithson- 
ian’s public affairs programs and also serves as 
principal spokesperson for the institution. Jacobs 
joined the Smithsonian in 1979 as chief science 
writer and was instrumental in launching the 
Smithsonian News Service, an award-winning 
feature story enterprise that now serves more than 
1,550 newspapers in the United States and abroad. 


Allan L. Kulikoff, BA 69, a history professor 
at Northern Illinois University, won the 1987 
Francis Butler Simkins Award for a ‘‘distin- 
guished scholarly first book’’ in Southern history. 
His book, Tobacco and Slaves: The Origins of 
Southern Cultures in the Chesapeake, 1680-1800, 


was published by the University of North Carolina 
Press in 1986. 


Massachusetts Gov. Michael Dukakis nomi- 
nated Elizabeth O. LaStaiti, BA ’64, to the 
position of associate justice in the Bristol County 
Probate and Family Court. LaStaiti, who was the 
first woman to graduate with the number-one 
academic rank in a Boston College Law School 
class, is a member of the New Bedford, Bristol 
County, Massachusetts, and Womens’ Bar As- 
sociations. 


S. Michael Levin, BA ’66, JD ’69, has become 
a partner in the law firm of Edwards and Angell. 
He was formerly with the U.S. Justice Department 
where he was Attorney-in-Charge of the Miami 
Organized Crime Strike Force and a Special 
Attorney in the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section. He was awarded the Attorney General's 
Distinguished Service Award in 1978 for initiating 
the National Waterfront Corruption Investigation. 
He will divide his practice between the firm’s 
Providence, R.I., and Palm Beach, Fla., offices. 


The Rotary Club of Washington, D.C., has 
elected as its president U.S. Claims Court Judge 
Lawrence S. Margolis, JD ’61. Margolis, the 
first federal judge ever to hold this position, has 
been an active Rotarian since 1974 and was named 
Rotarian of the Year in 1984. Well known in 
legal and civic circles, Margolis is a former chair 
of the American Bar Association’s Judicial 
Administration Division and has served as pres- 
ident of GW’s Law Alumni. He received a GW 
Distinguished Alumni Achievement Award in 
1985. 


San Diego-based Community Media Enterprise 
has acquired Southern California Publishing Com- 
pany in ‘‘the first of a number of planned acqui- 
sitions by CME,” announced Richard J. Trent, 
BA ’69, president and CEO of CME. Trent, an 
18-year newspaper publishing veteran, has held 
management positions with The Washington Post 
Company, The Hearst Corporation, Harte-Hanks 
Communications and California magazine. 


Edward C. Andercheck, BBA ’74, is manager 
of the Long Beach, Calif., branch of Prudential- 
Bache Securities, an investment banking and 
brokerage firm. Andercheck was most recently 
with PaineWebber as a corporate vice president 
and branch manager. 


As a partner at Stoel Rives Boley Jones & 
Grey, a large law firm based in the Northwest, 
Bradford Anderson, JD ’78, handles bankruptcy 
and commercial law matters, generally on behalf 
of financial institutions. While at GW Law School, 
Anderson was awarded the Order of the Coif. 


Translating ‘‘Sue is six years older than John’’ 
to “X + 6” is one idea presented in ‘*Teaching 
Mathematics as a Language,” an article by Suz- 
anne S. Austin, BAE °75, assistant professor of 
mathematics at Miami-Dade Community College. 
The article appeared in Innovation Abstracts. 


Probably the least controversial and therefore 
perhaps the least well-known provision of the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 is 
Title VI, which established the Commission for 
the Study of International Migration and Coop- 
erative Economic Development. One of the 12 
commission members is Eric H. Biddle Jr., JD 
°77, appointed by House Minority Leader Bob 
Michel. 


Roberta S. Bren, BA ’75, has become a partner 
in the law firm of McAulay, Fields, Fisher, 
Goldstein & Nissen, in New York City. 


The new VP of marketing at Norcom Electron- 
ics in Norwalk, Conn., is Remy Charmoz, MBA 
*72. Norcom markets plastic card embossing/ 
imprinting systems and dictation equipment. 


Consulting engineering firm William H. Gordon 
Associates has named Han D. Chey, MS 779, a 
director of engineering/design. Chey has been 
with the firm since 1984. 


After serving as a U.S. diplomat in Lima, Peru, 
a Foreign Service officer liaison in Washington, 
D.C., and with the Multinational Peacekeeping 
Force in Sinai, Egypt, Judy W. Cohen, MIA 
°78, has moved to Atlanta, Ga., to become vice 
president of merchant banking for The Summit 
Bank Corporation. 


The Outstanding Young Lawyer Award for 
1987, presented by the Young Lawyer’s Section 
of the New York State Bar Association, went to 
Hanna S. Cohn, JD °77, for her ‘‘personal 
dedication to the special legal needs of the poor 
and elderly.’ Since 1983 Cohn has served as 
executive director of the Volunteer Legal Services 
Project in Rochester, doubling the volunteer panel 
and developing projects to meet the needs of 
nursing home residents, battered women and 
social security recipients. 


Lucy Eliasof, JD ’76, has returned to GW as 
the assistant director of the Government Contracts 
Program and professorial lecturer at the law 
school. Her classmate and husband, Tom Gies, 
JD ’76, practices labor and employment law with 
Crowell and Moring in Washington, D.C. 


The first full-time president of U.S. Telecom- 
munications Suppliers Association is Allen R. 
‘*Mike”’ Frischkorn Jr., JD ’70. Frischkorn will 
be responsible for general administration of USTSA 
with special emphasis on formulation of the 
association’s response to public policy issues, 
such as local rate adjustments. 


Protecting the private property rights of the 
public is the charge of Chuck Houseman, BS 
70, a Connecticut real estate broker elected to a 
three-year term on the board of the National 
Association of Realtors. Concurrently, he will 
serve as federal legislative coordinator for the 
State association. 


Have a new product to introduce or an old one 
to reposition? Tamara L. Kirson, BA °72, has 
founded TLK Marketing in Arlington, Va. Her 
marketing background includes positions with 
Time-Life Books, Power House Communications, 
and The Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


George A. Luscombe II, LLM ’72, a partner 
with the Chicago law firm of Mayer, Brown & 
Platt, has co-authored the ‘‘Federal and Illinois 
Income Taxation of Partners and Partnerships— 
General Aspects’’ chapter for the 1987 edition of 
Partnership Practice, to be published by the 
Illinois Institute for Continuing Legal Education. 


Contel ASC, which provides communications 
services to businesses and government agencies, 
has named John H. Mattingly, MSE °77, as 
vice president of North American Network Serv- 
ices for its information networks division. Before 
joining Contel ASC six years ago, Mattingly held 
various engineering positions with McDonnell 
Douglas Corp., Naval Air Systems Command and 
TRW’s Defense and Space Systems Group. 


While serving as production officer at Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard in Vallejo, Calif., Navy 
Capt. Edward S. McGinley, MS °72, received 
the Meritorious Service Medal for effectively 
directing the efforts of his department. McGinley 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1961. 


The electrical engineering honor society, Eta 
Kappa Nu, gave an honorable mention for the 
Outstanding Young Electrical Engineer Award to 
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Nader Mehravari, BEE ’78, a technical staff 
member at AT&T Bell Laboratories. 


Wendy Morris, MBA °74, is director of 
underwriting systems at Miller & Schroeder Fi- 
nancial, Inc., a large bond underwriting firm. 
Morris was formerly with MCI Telecommunica- 
tions. 


Provident National Bank has named Stephan 
N. Plant, MBA ’72, senior vice president. Plant 
heads the bank’s cable television lending group, 
which he formed in 1979. 


Following the reorganization of its marketing 
and sales department, Union Pacific Railroad 
named William J. Rody, MBA ’77, assistant 
vice president, market planning and support. 


Joan F. Steiner, MA ’78, is director of the 
Lafayette College Fund in Easton, Pa. Steiner's 
career in development has included positions at 
the Sidwell Friends School and Earlham College. 
She has also been a historian with the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


President Reagan has appointed William F. 
Sullivan, JD ’76, to the board of directors of the 
National Corporation for Housing Partnerships. 
Sullivan is chair of Washington Equity Group and 
counsel to the law firm of Thompson & Waldron 
in Alexandria, Va. He has served as commis- 
sioner, Public Buildings Service, for the U.S. 
General Services Administration; as associate 
deputy administrator for logistics for the Veterans 
Administration; and as a member of Reagan’s 
Transition Team. 


Capone Eisner 


Cohen Mattingly 


Brooks 


Tancredi 


The Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States presented its Founder’s Medal to 
Lt. Col. Peter L. Tancredi, MA ’77, citing his 
outstanding contributions to federal medicine and 
his meritorious service to the association. Tancredi 
has served in various positions in the Army, in 
Vietnam, Germany, and Washington, D.C. His 
many decorations include the Bronze Star and the 
National Defense Service Medal. 


The NewLife Group, a diversified real estate 
developer based in McLean, Va., appointed De- 
bra Weiner, BA ’77, as vice president, real estate 
finance. Weiner was formerly assistant vice pres- 
ident with Perpetual Real Estate Services, Inc. 


C. Nick Wilson, MHA ’72, administrator of 
the Shriners Burns Institute in Galveston, Texas, 
has been elected chairman of The Specialty Hos- 
pitals Constituency Council and Council on Policy 
Development of The Texas Hospital Association. 


One of seven Tampa, Fla., attorneys opening 
a Tampa branch of the Detroit-based law firm 
Dykema Gossett is Gregory C. Yadley, JD ’75. 
Yadley specializes in corporation, banking and 
securities law. He serves as chairman of the 
Florida Bar’s Corporations Committee and is a 
member of the executive council of the Florida 
Bar’s business section. 


TIAA-CREF vice president Susan P. Young, 
BA ’71, has been promoted to executive officer 
status. Young manages marketing programs for 
the nationwide portable pension system’s retire- 
ment, tax-deferred annuity and group insurance 
projects. 


Margolis 


Olive Rosen 


Morris 


Pyles 


Where can you find ceramic fish pins, hippo 
mobiles, and whale windchimes? At Baum-Pierce 
Studios in Frenchtown, N.J., where Cornelia 
Baum, MFA ’82, produces handmade ceramic 
ornaments and jewelry. Recently featured in 
Changing Times magazine, Baum’s studio carries 
refrigerator magnets, name plaques and tiles as 
well, 


New vice president of finance and administra- 
tion for IIT Research Institute is Frederick V. 
Brooks, MS ’86. 


Thousands of Soviet citizens have been lining 
up to see “‘Information U.S.A.,” the first official 
U.S. exhibit in the USSR since 1979. Michele 
Castagna, BA °86, was chosen by the U.S. 
Information Agency to serve as one of 24 guides 
to travel with the exhibit on its 18-month, nine- 
city tour of the Soviet Union. ‘‘Information 
U.S.A.” is designed to show how Americans use 
communication technology in their daily lives. 


Charles Cruit, MPA ’83, has joined the 
Aerospace Industries Association as director, con- 
tract policy, for the aerospace procurement serv- 
ice. Cruit will be responsible for monitoring 
legislative and regulatory developments affecting 
contract management policies of the association’s 
membership. Cruit joined the AIA after four and 
a half years as a research fellow at Bethesda, 
Md.-based Logistics Management Institute. 


Twin Lens Photo 


Sullivan 


James Ferry Photography 


Sheldon 


The LTV Corporation in Dallas, Texas, en- 
gaged in steel, energy and aerospace industries, 
has hired Jill A. Kotvis, JD ’81, as senior attorney 
in its aerospace division. Kotvis has also been 
elected to a four-year term on the board of directors 
for the GW Law Alumni. 


After clerking for Judge Warren Ferguson of 
the Federal Circuit Court in Santa Ana, Calif., 
Therese Lawless, JD ’86, has moved back east 
to practice with Gaston Snow and Ely Bartlett in 
Boston, Mass. 


Those of you who subscribe to Fire Chief 
Magazine will notice Peter Lortie, BA °85, on 
the masthead as assistant editor. 


The next time you find yourself humming along 
with a McDonald’s commercial, you are probably 
appreciating the creative efforts of Joseph Man- 
ischewitz, BA ’82, account executive at Arnold 
and Company, Advertising and Marketing, Bos- 
ton. Manischewitz left the Boston firm of Emer- 
son, Lane, Fortuna to service the McDonald’s 
account for Arnold. 


Superintendent and Chief State School Officer 
for D.C. Public Schools Floretta Dukes Mc- 
Kenzie, EdD ’85, has been elected a member of 
the National Academy of Public Administration. 
The academy is chartered by Congress to provide 
independent counsel on the organization and op- 
eration of government at all levels. 


Gregory S. Miller, BA ’82, has been promoted 
to investment research officer in the investment 
services division at Connecticut National Bank in 
Hartford, Conn. 


One of the Outstanding Young Men of America 
for 1987 is Michael J. O’Leary, BBA ’83. 
O'Leary is an undergraduate admissions repre- 
sentative at GW. 


The West Virginia Young Entrepreneur of the 
Year for 1988 is Richard F. Pulcrano, BS 86, 
president of Tri-State Mobile Medical Services in 
Huntington, W.Va. In 1986 Pulcrano founded 
Tri-State, a portable X-ray and electrocardiogram 
service for homebound persons, nursing homes 
and the industrial sector. 


Ronald L. Pyles, MSE ’81, has been named 
branch manager of the Maryland office of Briggs 
Associates, Inc., a 185-member engineering serv- 
ices firm headquartered in Massachusetts. 


The University of Alabama Hospital in Bir- 
mingham has named Sabrina A. Shannon, MHC 
*87, as administrative associate. Shannon is re- 
sponsible for the departments of medical records, 
utilization review and medical care review and 
manages the medical staff quality monitoring and 
evaluation process, which she helped design. 


Fallston General Hospital in Fallston, Md., has 
named Lyle E. Sheldon, MHC ’82, to the post 
of senior vice president/chief operating officer. 
The hospital is a 219-bed acute care facility. 


Chief Master Sgt. Richard E. Smith, JD °86, 
recently earned the Army Commendation Medal 
for meritorious achievement. Smith’s job is to 
seek reimbursement of medical expenses paid by 
the Army for service members and their depend- 
ents. He will retire in July 1988 and practice law 
in Pennsylvania. 


And what about you? Your news about 
career/professional accomplishments is what 
makes this the best-read section in GWTimes. 
Please send your news—and a black and white 
photo you can spare—to GWTimes, Office of 
University Relations, GW, 705 Gelman Library, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. We often have a sev- 
eral-month backlog, but please be patient; we 
will do our best to include everyone who takes 
the trouble to write! 
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In Memoriam 


Samuel T. Ansell Jr., LLB °37, Dec. 16, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Mary Gulick Aston, LLB °34, Sept. 29, 
Casanova, Va. 

Coleman Lee Baker, MBA ’64, Sept. 7, 
McLean, Va. 

Paul O. Becker, MBA °62, Oct. 17, Towson, 
Md. 


Ann Rutherford Bennett, JD °50, Nov. 14, 
Winchester, Va. 


Robert R. Blesch, MA °59, Sept. 19, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Charles C. Briggs, MBA °64, Oct. 15, Fort 
Walton Beach, Fla. 


Deane F. Brooke, MD °22, Sept. 14, Sonoma, 
Calif. 


Josephine P. Brown, BA °32, Sept. 28, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Vernon L. Brown, BA °27, Sept. 24, Delray 
Beach, Fla. 


Thomas F. Burke, JD °25, Oct. 17, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


John F. Burns, BEE °33, Oct. 3, Arlington, 
Va. 


Leonard Carulli, LLB 50, Oct. 15, Eustis, Fla. 


Eugene Cassin Carusi, JD °34, Nov. 14, 
Washington, D.C. 


L. Huntley Cate, BA °32, MD °35, Aug. 5, 
Brightwood, Va. 


William D. Chase, BA °25, MS °27, MD °36, 
Sept. 15, Frankenmuth, Mich. 


Gilbert J. Check, JD °37, Dec. 30, Laurel, Md. 


Martha Jane Coffin, BAE °24, Sept. 24, 
Washington, D.C. 


Richard G. Congdon, BA ’25, Aug. 31, 
Moodus, Conn. 


Christine Spignul Coombes, BA °33, Aug. 26, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Meredith Mahlon Daubin, JD °28, Nov. 13, 
Washington, D.C. 


Grace Stewart Dawson, JD °32, Aug. 29, 
Washington, D.C. 


Louise Dewey, BA °67, Aug. 3, Liverpool, 
N.Y. 


Walter A. Divers, MA ’65, July 21, Sun City, 
Ariz. 


Joseph J. Dobkin, MD °30, Nov. 5, Pinellas 
Park, Fla. 


Frederick Y. Donn, MD °41, Nov. 4, 
Washington, D.C. 


Max Feldman, JD °36, Sept. 1, Tamarac, Fla. 


Norman L. Fowler, MAE °62, Oct. 25, Falls 
Church, Va. 


Louise F. Freeman, BA °30, JD °32, Oct. 3, 
Washington, D.C. 


Rufus S. Gardner Sr., BAE *21, MA °22, Nov. 
18, Wytheville, Va. 


Joseph Goldstein, LLB °39, Dec. 7, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


George Greenfield, LLB °48, Nov. 4, Boise, 
Idaho 


John L. Hague, BS °39, Nov. 4, Bethesda, Md. 


Wesley G. Harris Jr., BCE °62, Oct. 15, 
Vienna, Va. 


AERIS NE SG AE ONG SER a 
Bequests: A Cornerstone of University Support 


Bequests are a vital part of the voluntary support 
of any educational institution, including GW. The 
$50 million already raised in the current Campaign 
for George Washington includes several million 
attributable to the generosity of donors expressed 
through bequests. Such areas as scholarships, 
academic chairs, research and library support all 
benefit from funds raised. 

A prominent banker has said, *‘Every good 
will has a charitable provision.’’ He added that 
he believes everyone probably wishes to accom- 
plish one of two alternatives: either make a direct 
bequest to one’s favorite charity or provide a 
charitable contingency clause in one’s will in case 
other plans were to fail. 

There are at least four principal reasons for 
having a will: First, a will allows you to dispose 
of your property as you wish. If you have no 
will, the state will dispose of your property 
according to the laws of intestacy. Second, a will 
permits your wishes to be carried out and yet 
gives flexibility to your personal representative. 
Third, a will allows for economy in the carrying 
out of your wishes. For example, through the 
waiving by will of the bond requirement for your 
personal representative and through a will-created 
trust, your estate may have more assets to dis- 
tribute. Finally, a will enables you to provide for 
your children, other relatives, friends, favorite 
organizations and institutions. 

Since a will is a legal instrument, custom-made 
for you, a lawyer experienced in this area of law 
should prepare it for you: If you are new to a 
community, the local bar association normally 
has a lawyer-referral service that can help you 
find an experienced attorney. 

If you have a will, you may wonder what 
events or occasions should prompt you to review 
it to determine if revision is necessary. The 


following is not a complete list, but it is an 
indication of the kinds of happenings that may 
speak to the need for change: a move from one 
state to another after the will was prepared; deaths 
among your beneficiaries, personal representatives 
or witnesses; a change in your marital status; 
changed needs among your beneficiaries; dispo- 
sition of an asset specifically mentioned in your 
will or the acquisition of a new asset; the purchase 
of real estate located in another state; possible 
loans or advances to any of the beneficiaries 
named in the will or the possibility your personal 
representative would have to sell part of your 
property to pay taxes; charitable contributions that 
may have been made to your church, school or 
other institution; or the possibility that those 
beneficiaries receiving outright gifts from your 
will may be unable to manage those gifts or would 
need the protection of a trust. 

You should be aware that under the new tax 
law significant tax savings may be realized by 
making a bequest to an institution such as GW. 
The university maintains an active file of those 
wills containing bequests to GW, so if your will 
contains such a bequest, we would be pleased to 
receive a copy. 

One way in which the Tax Reform Act of 1986 
has affected possible will provisions concerns 
gifts to pay tuition at a college or university. It 
is now possible under the new tax law for a 
relative or friend to give up to $10,000 a year 
through his or her will to help meet college tuition 
without incurring a gift tax liability. 

If you would like to receive the university's 
free booklet on ‘‘Making Your Will,’’ please call 
(202) 994-8715 or write: Director of Planned 
Giving, Development Office, 701 Gelman Li- 
brary, GW, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Richard Glenn Hawthorne Sr., BA °43, Sept. 
27, Herndon, Va. 


Vernon T. Helms III, MSE °78, Oct. 15, 
Newport News, Va. 


Debebe Hurissie, MCL 63, LLM °74, Oct. 18, 


Hyattsville, Md. 

Stanley W. Laird, BA ’47, Sept. 9, Naples, 
Fla. 

Edward S. Lazowska, LLB °38, Nov. 11, 
Cocoa Beach, Fla. 

Sol Levine, MSA °74, Dec. 5, Fairfax, Va. 


David E. Lichliter, MA °48, Oct. 17, 
Stoystown, Pa. 


Ching-Yuan Lin, PhD °71, Sept. 4, Bethesda, 
Md. 


Lanie Magdalene Long, NUR °32, Dec. 17, 
Clinton, Md. 


Richard L. Long, MIA °64, Aug. 31, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Donald J. Looft, BA ’68, MSA °72, Oct. 19, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Garry H. Lownsbury, BS °74, Nov. 4, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Joseph A. Manzione, JD °56, Sept. 3, 
Annandale, Va. 


Charles R. McClurg, MA °64, Dec. 3, 
Springfield, Va. 

Clarence A. Melvin, MS °67, Aug. 9, 
Arlington, Va. 


Daniel J. Mencoboni, LLB °41, Sept. 12, 
Derby, Conn. 


Glenn C. Michel, BA °62, JD °65, Oct. 8, 
Frederick, Md. 


Lambert H. Miller, BA °32, JD °35, LLM °37, 
July 12, Falls Church, Va. 


Constance Walker Monroe, MA °78, Sept. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 


George F. Monsarrat, MA '62, Oct. 20, Punta 
Gorda, Fla. 

Raymond W. Murray, BA °25, MD °28, Dec. 
4, Annandale, Va. 

John N. Nemechek, BCE °64, Nov. 30, 
McLean, Va. 

Albert G. Palmateer Jr., MAE ’77, Oct. 29, 
Elverson, Pa. 


Harriet G. Pierce, LLB °40, Nov. 19, 
Washington, D.C. 


Alumni Honored at 
Annual Awards Dinner 


William Raiford Pierce, JD 37, Feb. 16, 
Berryville, Va. 


Dean Carroll Plemmons, MS ’66, Nov. 8, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


John Ade Plugge, LLB °37, July 6, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


William E. Poling, MSB ’69, Oct. 24, Reston, 
Va. 


Clement J. Reap, BA °30, Nov. 2, Fort 
Meyers, Fla. 


Virginia Lee Riley, JD °49, LLM ’56, Jan. 16, 
Washington, D.C. 


Richard L. Sawyer, BCE '32, MA °34, Nov. 
19, Beacon, N.Y. 


Harriet Broida Schwartz, BA °30, Aug. 31, 
Albany, N.Y. 


Hiram A. Simon, AA °40, Sept. 19, Rockville, 
Md. 


William J. Snow, LLB °31, Nov. 15, Walnut 
Creek, Calif. 


James C. Sweeney Jr., JD °50, July 13, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Edward J. Trojnar, JD °67, Jan. 12, Annandale, 
Va. 


Lawrence E. Tull, MEA °57, Sept. 7, Falls 
Church, Va. 


Bolon B. Turner, BA/LLB °22, LLM °24, Nov. 
22, Gaithersburg, Md. 


Clinton D. Vernon, JD °32, Sept. 16, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


Maude Ellen White, LLB °31, Dec. 24, 
Washington, D.C. 


Robert M. White, BA °54, Aug. 12, Norfolk, 
Va. 


Anne S. Witherspoon, BA °56, Dec. 29, 
Malvern, Pa. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Max Halperin, director of GW’s Biostatistics 
Center (and former chief of biometrics research 
at NIH); Feb. 1, Reston, Va. 


S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, LLD HON °73, for- 
mer GW law professor (1927-52) and former 
adviser (1957-72) to GW’s Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Research Institute; Jan. 29, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


LER PERNT ORT 
Alumni Artist 


Todd Musser 
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Robert ‘‘Nip’’ Rogers, BA 83, MFA ’88, poses 
in GW’s Dimock Gallery with his master’ s 
thesis work, a polyptych entitled ‘‘Robotic 
Rhythms of Life.” 
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“Levitan” continued from page 11 

federal neglect, we’ve allowed a permanent 
underclass to develop in society with no 
means of support. When you live in a society 
where 20 percent or so are not in the economic 
mainstream, your whole societal fabric may 
suffer too. It’s not just a moral issue; it’s a 
policy challenge.” 

Preventing out-of-wedlock births is essen- 
tial, but once a child is born, Levitan says 
there is much the government can do. For 
instance, child care and broader health in- 
surance are critical targets for assisting poor 
families. To promote the work ethic and 
strengthen the family, Levitan suggests that, 
in addition to increasing the minimum wage, 
reinstituting public jobs programs is in order. 
‘*These moves would help poor parents pro- 
vide basic necessities for their children.” 

Levitan has some strong beliefs about 
government’s role, but he’s careful to show 
a difference between his ideological leanings 


and his statistical findings. People always 
know where he’s coming from, and they 
trust his numbers—a view reiterated by The 
New York Times’ Uchitelle: ‘*I go to him for 
his information and his findings, not for his 
leanings.” 

Its hard to tell exactly what motivates 
Levitan, but his commitment to the work 
ethic is a shared commodity at the Center 
for Social Policy Studies. 

The center is surprisingly small, given the 
volume of research it generates. Two research 
associates typically make up Levitan’s team; 
currently they are Frank Gallo and Liz Con- 
way, along with a research assistant, Anna- 
bell Lee. Including Levitan, the center has 
never had more than five people at a time in 
its 21-year existence. Yet its research com- 
mands the same respect as that from think- 
tanks such as Brookings and the Urban 
Institute. 


Alumni Authors 


School library media specialists may be interested 
in Curriculum Initiative: An Agenda and Strategy 
for Library Media Programs, co-authored by 
Robert E. Berkowitz, ME °73, and Michael B. 
Eisenberg. The book includes a systematic plan- 
ning process for implementing curriculum support 
services and a library and information-skills pro- 
gram. Ablex Publishing Corporation, Norwood, 
N.J., 1988. 


Middleburg and Nearby offers photographs and 
anecdotes from the lives of many of the celebrities 
and ordinary people who have lived in or visited 
the Virginia Hunt Country since the 1700s. This 
‘family album’’ was created by professional 
photographer Vme Edom Smith, MA ’65, who 
collected ‘‘riveting tales’’ from a community 
whose land was first surveyed by a young George 
Washington and whose attics might hold photos 
of a visiting Duke and Duchess of Windsor or a 
jeans-clad Paul Newman. Potomac Press, Lees- 
burg, Va., 1987. 


In most American cities, whites have migrated 
to the suburbs while the inner-city is populated 
primarily by minorities. In Washington, D.C., 
this trend has been reversed: the inner-city is 
being repopulated by whites and the suburbs are 
opening up to minorities. GW professor Dennis 
E. Gale, PhD °82, analyzes the first American 
city to make the changes called for by social 
reformers in Washington, D.C.: Inner-City Re- 
vitalization and Minority Suburbanization. Tem- 
ple University Press, Philadelphia, Pa.,1988. 


Investment consultant Dennis J. Minogue, 
BBA ’80, has written two books about the stock 
market. The Dow Jones Industrial Average: A 
Continuous Price History 1896—1987 examines 
the famous crashes and the great booms and gives 
the closing prices of the DJIA for every day it 
has traded since 1896 through 1987. Stock Index 
Trading with Moving Averages details a *‘very 
focused market timing method.”’ The books are 
published by the Minogue Investment Company 
in Ithaca, N.Y. 


A small staff could hinder some, but 
Levitan says, ‘‘I’ve never wanted to be an 
administrator,” hinting at his irreverance for 
bureaucracy—and praising the Ford Foun- 
dation, whose funding since 1967 has al- 
lowed him the freedom to scrutinize govern- 
ment programs. ‘‘Large institutions may have 
excellent resources and top authorities, but 
they become bureaucracies. Here, we have 
complete freedom to publish what we want, 
when we want, without having to go through 
all sorts of checks and balances. | prefer it 
that way,” he says. 

Some people say Sar Levitan doesn’t play 
by the rules. But in the confusing world of 
economics, his less than traditional approach 
may be just what’s needed. 


Charlotte Ericson is manager, news service, 
in the Office of University Relations. 


RSE NS TE 
The Company He Keeps 


If, as it is said, we are known by the company 
we keep, GW alumnus Colin Powell (MBA '71 ) 
should save this photo for his grandchildren. 
Shown (from left) are presidential National Se- 
curity Adviser Powell with Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz and President Ronald Reagan, 
as the three arrived at NATO headquarters in 
Brussels on March 2 for the NATO summit. 
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Notification 


The annual meeting of The George Washington 
University General Alumni Association will be held at 
6 pm, June 29, 1988, in the Elliott Room (formerly, 
the “Presidents” Room) of the Marvin Center, 

800 2Ist St., NW. In accordance with the procedure 
authorized by the GW Genera! Alumni Association 
By-Laws, as amended May 18, 1988, the following is a 
listing of the approved slate of members of the GAA 
Governing Board for the 1988-1990 term, submitted 
by the GAA Nominating Committee. 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


John L. Chaney, BA '53, LLB '57 
Kathryn Leckey, BA '69 


Division of Continuing Education 
Sandy Holland, CCEW '79 
School of Education and Human Development 


Harvey D. D. Snyder, EdD '78 
Edward Vest, BAE '59, MAE '65, EdD '72 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


Edward W. Gnehm, BA '66, MA '70 
Detta Voeser, BA '68, MA '70 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Pastor Farinas, MEA '72 
Issa Khozeimeh, BEE '67, MSE '73, DE '84 


School of Government and Business 
Administration 


Judith Krueger, MPA '75 
Roye l.. Lowry, BA '41, MA '47 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Robert Barry, PhM '70, PhD '76 
Myles Jaffe, PhD '87 
Sandra Kurtinitis, PhD "81 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Ronald Kurstin, MD '71 
Stephen S. Pappas, BS 52, MD '56 


National Law Center 


Joyce Hens Green, JD '51 
Ronald Plesser, AB '67, JD '70 


Alumni Faculty 


Douglas Jones, BME '63, MSE '65, DSc '70 
Herman Hobbs, BS '53, MS '55 


University¢€alendar 


JULY 


through July 8 
“‘Lisner Auditorium: 
40 Years of Service 
to the Cultural 
Community’’; 
Colonnade Gallery, 
Marvin Center, free. 
Information, 
994-9188. 


SEPTEMBER 


8 (through October 8) 
‘*Colonial Paintings 
and Sculpture of 
Latin America’’; 
Colonnade Gallery, 
Marvin Center, free. 
Information, 
994-9188. 


OCTOBER 


13 

Alumni Art 
Exhibition Opening 
Reception; Dimock 
Gallery, 5-7 pm. 
This biennial exhibit 
of art by GW alumni 
will run through 
November 14. 
Information, 
994-6438. 


28-30 

Spanish Dance 
Concert, Marina Keet 
Grut, director; 


Marvin Theatre, 21 

8 pm; $6 Faculty Recital, 
general admission; Muriel Von Villas, 
$3, students and soprano, Marvin 


senior citizens. Theatre, 8 pm; 
Information, tickets and 
994-8072. information, 
994-6245. 
NOVEMBER 30 
University Singers 
7 and Messiah Sing- 


Faculty Trio 
performance, Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm; tickets 


Along, Catherine J. 
Pickar, director, 
Marvin Theatre, 


and information, 8 pm, free; 

994-6245. information, 
994-6245. 

17-19 

Fall Dance Concert, 

GW Dance 


Company, Maida 
Withers, director; 
Marvin Theatre, 

8 pm; $6 

general admission; 
$3, students and 
senior citizens. 
Information, 
994-8072. 


Evaluations and 
therapy for speech, 
language and hearing 


problems; GW 
Speech and Hearing 
Center; information, 
994-7360. 


In July and August 
the Career Services 
Center, Academic 
Center T-509, will 
offer workshops in 
job search strategy, 
effective interviewing 
and letters and 
resumes; call 994- 
6495 for registration 
information. 


Counseling Center 
Offerings: Personal 
Development Series 
for students— 
studying more 
effectively and 
coping with personal 
concerns. Available 
free to alumni. 
Information, 994- 
6550. Also, Miller 
Analogies Test every 


Wednesday, 12:30 
pm, $30. Call at least 
two weeks in 
advance, 994-6550. 
Plus, Vocational 
Assessment and 
Career Counseling 
Program offered at 
discount to alumni; 
information, 
994-4860. 


The Center for 
Career Education and 
Workshops (CCEW) 
offers a variety of 
career certificate 
programs, com- 
puter workshops, 
professional 
development 
programs, test 
review courses and 
counseling services. 
Information: 
Academic Center 
T-410, 994-7036. 


26 

State Bar of 
California Luncheon, 
Monterey, Calif., 
noon-1!:30 pm. 


AUGUST OCTOBER 

9 1 

Akan Bar Colorado Bar 

Aadalen Breakfast Association 
Breakfast, 


Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, 7:30- 
9:00 am. 


Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, 


8-10 am. 

7 

Chicago Area 
SEPTEMBER Alumni Association 
9 Luncheon, Chicago 
Reception for Athletic Association, 
members of noon-1 pm. 
Education Alumni 
Association and Phi NOVEMBER 


Delta Kappa to 

welcome Dean Leo 12 

Leonard; Marvin Founders Day Dinner 
Center Terrace, Dance, Washington, 
6 pm. D.C., 7 pm. 
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Events 


September 28—*‘Les Miserables” 

The Tony-award winning play **‘Les Miser- 
ables’ is returning to the Kennedy Center, 
and the Columbian College Alumni Asso- 
ciation has reserved fifteen boxes of four 
seats each at $42.50 per person on 
Wednesday, September 28, at 8 pm. Play- 
goers are encouraged to reserve an entire 
box, if possible. For reservations, call the 
CCAA at 202/994-6130. 


November 5—New Directions in Education 
The thirteenth annual New Directions pro- 
gram, sponsored by the School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development Alumni As- 
sociation, will showcase national education 
programs and explore new directions in ed- 
ucation from 8:30 am until 1:30 pm in 
Funger Hall. The keynote speaker will be 
Dean Leo Leonard. For more information, 
call 202/994-6160. 


Alumni Tours 


July 26-August 8—The Bavarian 
Passage 


Colonials’ Roundup 


GW’s ‘Outstanding Senior Athlete 
Award,” presented at the 30th annual 
men’s sports award dinner this spring, 
went to senior soccer standout Orville 
Reynolds. Reynolds, third on the list of 
GW’s all-time high scorers, was one of 
only 36 seniors nationwide selected to 
play in the 1988 Soccer Bowl Classic. 
In addition to honoring Reynolds, GW 
presented *‘most valuable player’’ awards 
at the annual dinner. Among those hon- 
ored were Joe Ross, baseball; Gerald 
Jackson, basketball; Patrick Troppe, 
crew; Walter Kondon, golf; Kenny Em- 
son, soccer; Gerry O'Rourke, swim- 
ming; Emile Knowles, tennis; Callie 
Flipse, water polo; and Jim Reffelt, 
wrestling. GW first-year soccer coach 
George Lidster was presented with the 
NCAA Mid-Atlantic Regional Coach- 
of-the-Year award. Also of interest from 
the dinner: former GW soccer star and 
coach Georges Edeline and former foot- 
ball standout Charles B. Reed became 


stellar performers. Among those hon- 
ored: Ann Male, who received the Lynn 
George Outstanding Senior Athlete 
Award, and Kas Allen, who received 
the Abbie Oliver Smith Award for Ac- 
ademic and Athletic Excellence. Wom- 
en’s MVP awards went to: Suzy Weil, 
badminton; Kas Allen, basketball; Amy 
McGhee, crew; Diane Doban, diving; 
Vikki Fisher, gymnastics; Lora Mozer, 
soccer; Denise Dombay, swimming; Jodi 
Rosengarden, tennis; and Chery] Farley, 
volleyball. Prospects for the 1988-89 
Lady Colonials also look bright. The 
soccer squad is expected to continue its 
climb up the regional rankings in the 
Northeast despite the fact that over half 
of its offense has been lost through 
graduation. This year’s squad, which 
finished with a best-ever 15-6-1 record, 
can look forward to the return of an 
outstanding defense, one which allowed 
just 24 opponent goals last season. The 
women also are looking forward to their 
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There’s still time to join other GW alumni the 47th and 48th inductees to the GW 1988 volleyball campaign, on the heels ey * fer ny 
in a 14-day tour that starts with three Athletic Hall of Fame. Edeline is the of a year that saw GW rack up a and ner 13 
nights in Luxembourg City. There will be first soccer representative inducted. 17-15 1987 record and a second-place page 8 

six nights aboard the M.S. Switzerland, Meanwhile, the Lady Colonials also 


sailing from Trier along the Moselle River 
and into the Rhine River. Stops along the 
Rhine will be in Braubach, Rudesheim and 
Frankfurt. From there, the cruise ship will 
take you into the enchanting Main River 
Valley with an excursion to Heidelberg and 
stops at Miltenberg, Gemunden and Wurz- 
burg. The tour concludes with three nights 
in Munich. Cost of this tour is approxi- 
mately $2,695 per person. 


September 5-19—Danube River 
Adventure 

Early autumn is the perfect time for the 
popular cruise on the Danube River 
through seven countries, plus a Black Sea 
cruise. You'll spend the first nine nights 
cruising from Vienna to the Black Sea, 
where you will transfer to another cruise 
ship down the Bosporus to Istanbul for two 
evenings. The tour costs approximately 
$3,099 per person, from New York. 


celebrated their outstanding student- 
athletes, with a brunch in honor of their 


Volleyball action at the Smith Center. 


finish in the Atlantic Ten Conference 
regular-season race. 
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Sar Levitan: 
Humanizing the Statistics 
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